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PREFACE. 

. The following Report embodies the results _of an enquiry into the 
Utilisation of Indian Raw Silks and Wastes in Scotland, England and France. 
The enquiry was conducted by me during the summer of this year on the 
authority of the Secretary of State, for the Government of India This 
enquir)^ was in continuation of an enquiry into “ The Silk Industry in India ” 
conducted by Professor Lefroy (Imperial Silk Specialist) in 1915-16 The 
latter Report describes the Indian silk industry in detail and presents 
valuable suggestions to the Government with regard to an extension' and 
dcielopment of the existing industry and considers the subject entirely from 
the point of view of India The chief object in view was to, discover means- 
of development and to bring production of raw silk to a stage where it could 
safely compete with silk from other countries such as China and Japan The 
piesent Report aims at finding the exact requirements of the silk market and 
considers tlie subject chiefly from the points of view of the British and the , 
French manufacturers In one case I have pointed out a new source for the 
user and in the other a new outlet for the producer 

Considering tlie two Reports as a whole, we find that there is a unity of 
interest between tliem as the first naturally leads to the second. If India’s 
resources of silk are properlj'’ developed and fairly extended, they must find 
an outlet This outlet is clearly shown by this Report 

The enquiry was conducted mainly on commercial and economic lines 
and covered nearly all the principal silk centres in this country and m France 
It IS gratifying to note tliat everywhere my investigations met vsuth success 
and almost all the manufacturers, merchants and brokers showed great interest 
in the subject 

I take the opportunity of expressing my thanks to all who helped me in 
my investigations I am particularly obliged to Professor Lefroy whose 
perfect knowledge of the Indian silk industry I used m formulating the lines 
of my enquiry Mr Frank Warner, the then President of the British Sijk 
Association, gave me valuable information with regard to different aspects 
of the British silk industry. 

During the course of my tour in England and Scotland, I visited nearly 
every silk factory and saw the various processes of manufacture in order to 
get an idea of the qualities of raw materials used in making silk fabrics and 
other silk goods In this connection, I have to express my thanks to Mr J 
Wheeldon, Managing Director, Messrs Brockelhurst & Sons, for his kind 
assistance and the particular interest he took in my mission I am much in- 
debted to Mr James Dishley of Messrs Sir Thomas and Arthur Wardle Leek, 
and Mr Shorter of Messrs Wardle & Davenport for their valuable help 
in supplying me with infoimation concerning the Leek Sewing Silks Industry 
My thanks are also due to Mr Farrell, M Sc , Managing Director, 
Messrs Grout & Co , Yarmouth, and Mr F C Hinde of Norvneh for showing 
me the different departments of their factories Mr J Sugden Smith of 
Messrs John Hind & Co , Bradford, took an active part in my investigations 
and very kindly introduced me to other manufacturers in the Bradford area. 
Mr Richard Snow of Messrs Windley & Co ; Nottingham, gave me useful 
information regarding the utility and commercial value of Bengal raw silks 
In Scotland Messrs W Anderson & Co and Messrs Caldwell Young 
& Co furnished me with particulars concerning the requirements of the 
Scottish silk industry 

In the Spinning Section, I am deeply indebted to Mr A J SoUy of 
Congleton, Mr Mellor of Messrs Ormerod Bros , Brighouse, Messrs E 
Armitage & Co , Mr P W Metcalfe of Messrs Clayton Murgatroyd & Co , 
Halifax, and Mr Sims of Messrs Marsden & Hunter, Bradford, for their 
kind assistance and supply of useful information concerning the utility and 
commercial value of aH lands of wastes 

With regard to my enquiries in France, I have first to thank the 
Secretary, Revenue and Statistics Department, India Office, for obtaining 



ir ‘ 

special permission from the French Government through the Foreign OfiBce 
His Majesty’s Ambassador in Pans was informed of my visit, and Sir Henry 
Austin Lee, Commercial Attachd to the British Embassy, very kindly made 
all subsequent arrangements for my tour in France, In addition to his kind 
help, Sir Henry showed great interest in this mission which he consideijed 
to be of great industrial importance to, India The French Government 
granted an possible facilities for my work and dud to this my enquines met 
with success 

My special thanks are due to Mr Edward Vicars, the British Consul- 
General at Lyons, and Monsieur Morel, Vice-President, Lyons Chamber of 
Commerce, for cordial assistance and valuable help in arran^ng a special ^ 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce and also in introducing me' to the leading 
members of the Lyons silk trade I have obtained useful information from 
Mr Vicar’s Annual Reports on The Trade and Commerce of the Consular 
District of Lyons I am also indebted to Monsieur Testenoir who showed 
me the Lyons Conditioning House and explained to me various processes 
involved in the conditioning of silks ' 

At Marseilles, I received useful information regarding the sale of cocoons 
and reeling from M NicoUerat, Director, Messrs Chabrieres Morel & Co , and 
their Expert M Burle 

In Southern France, I visited Cogolin in the province of Var where 
Etablissements Sericicoles was of much practical interest to me Monsieur 
Emile Ferran, President of this Establishment, gave me very useful informa- 
tion concerning the production of seed, grading and testing of cocoons and 
other particulars of sericultural importance I am greatly indebted to him 
for his valuable help and keen interest that he fehowed in my industrial 
enquines > 

I have to express my thanks to several other members of the British and 
the French silk trades but owing to a long list I find it impossible to mention 
all the names here 

I am putting the results of my enquiry in different chapters of this Report 
and am dividing the subject according touts aspect and importance I believe 
that an enquiry conducted on practical lines m Japan and America would be 
veiy useful to the Indian silk industry and would hasten its development not 
only from the point of view of Production but also from the point of view of 
Commerce 

R C RAWLLEY 

Royal College of Science, 

South Kensington, 

London, SW 
’November 7th, 1917 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It is a ■n'ell-known fact that silk has now ceased to be exclusively an 
article of luxury, A rise in the standard of living in almost every civilised 
country of the world has produced a visible change not only in the form of 
dress but also in the materials used for that purpose Some years ago, silk 
■was considered to be an article of great value and was meant only for the upper 
classes of the community, but now, though its value as a textile fibre is still 
the same, its use is becoming more universal than ever before Silk fabrics 
are no longer a luxury, they find an important place among other articles of 
dress and are now used by nearly all classes of the community This growing 
demand for silk fabrics naturally creates a demand for raw silk and results 
in an extension of the silk trade 

In addition to its great utility in fabrics, silk plays a still greater part 
in medical and electrical sciences Its strength and elasticity make it parti- 
cularly suitable for suigical purposes, and as a non-conductor of electricity 
It surpasses eveiy other fibre used for making electrical cables Surgery on 
one hand and electrical science on the other are both passing through a stage 
of advancement, and it is therefore certain that silk will be used more and 
more for scientific purposes in future 

It IS evident that demand for raw silk is rising every year both m the 
world of art and in the world of science With every increase in demand 
there is a corresponding increase in consumption This increase in consump- 
tion is, to a ceitain extent, balanced by an increase in production But 
speaking generally, one may say that the former is rising faster than the 
latter, or in other words, the rate~of increase in consumption is greater than 
the rate of increase in production If both continue moving at their present 
rates, then it will be impossible for the latter to meet the former It is there- 
fore necessary that both consumption and production should move at the same 
rate after they have gained an equal footing But as it is at present, one is 
ahead of the other and hence there is an absence of equilibrium. 

Under the present conditions of production of raw silk, we are naturally 
led to the conclusion that it is important to raise the production and supply 
of raw silk so as to adequately meet the growing demand. The existing 
sources of supply should be extended and enlarged and new sources should be 
found The question now arises how can this be done ^ 

So far as the present Report is concerned, there is no necessity for a 
general consideration of the subject Here, we are concerned only with 
consumption and supply of raw silk and waste silk in Great Britain and 
Fiance Our main object is to solve the problem of supply for these two 
countries and to see hoiv far India can become a new source of supp!^ 

History of the silk trade clearly shows that India has always been a 
supplier of silk There is no doubt India’s export trade in raw silk and silk 
fabrics has considerably declined during the last thirty years or more, but 
this decline does not imply that her resources of silk are completely exhausted 
or there is no possibility of reviving her former trade If with proper 
organisation and control production or raw silk can be increased in India, 
her supplies can also be regulated to meet the demand in foreign market The 
silk industry has existed in India for hundreds of years and during the period 
of the East India Company it has played a very important part in the 
European market From this point of view, India cannot be regarded as a 
new source of supply Whaji is urgently needed at present, is an extension 
of the area under cultivation and introduction of scientific and organised 
lines This part of the industrial development is fully discussed by Professor 
Lefioy in his Report We have now to consider the possibilities of 'improving 
and developing the system of Commercial Organisation and to find out means 
by which the market for Indian silks may be extended' m this country and in 
France 
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The task may appear to be difficult at first, but it may be pointed out that 
the obstacles involved are not such as to cause alarm or to discourage the 
enterprise The modern commercial conditions are, no doubt, complicated, 
and <temand a careful study, but there is a satisfaction in knowing that nearly 
every commercial problem has a solution The present problem when reduced 
to general terms becomes simple and may be put in the folloiving words 
India has or can produce certain qualities of raw silks in certain definite 
quantities These quantities can be increased if there is a demand for them 
in the British and French markets If these quantities are to be exported to 
those markets, what is the exact nature of the demand, or in other words what 
are the exact requirements of the silk manufacturing industries of these two 
countries ^ Woffid these markets be prepared to pay the same prices for 
Indian silks as for silks imported from other countries, if their needs are 
properly attended to ^ How is the organisation of the export trade to be 
perfected And lastly how far the spirit of mutual co-operation is going to 
accomplish the work of development^ 

These questions imply that there is an immediate necessity of co- 
operation between the producer and the manufacturer, and that a strong 
organisation is needed to develop the present system of trade It is of great 
interest to the producer to know what the manufacturer rei^uires and to the 
latter to know what the foimer can produce An understanding of this nature 
between these two important parties at once removes the difficulties that' arise 
from unfamiliarity with the conditions of production and consumption 

The ob3ect of this Report is to show the bnes on which a proper system 
could be developed The whole sub3ect has been divided into three Parts, 
each dealing with a particular aspect of the problem 

Part I deals with the British silk industry A picture of silk industry 
in England and Scotland has been given to show the nature of its products 
and to define its mam branches Each branch of the mdustry has been taken 
mto consideration with a view to find out the quality and the kmd of raw 
material used m it The weavmg branch of the mdustry has been discussed 
first, and it has been shown how far Indian raw silks could be introduced into 
the market to satisfy the demand of the manufacturers The principal 
defects found in these silks have been pomted out to mdicate the importance 
of a good raw silk and to show that if these defects were remedied there would 
be a great demand for these silks m this country Several outlets have been 
pomted out for raw silks of comparatively inferior qualities 

The spinning branch of the mdustry has been explained m detail A 
thorough enquiry has been made into the utilization of different kmds of 
Wastes m spmnmg Defects, which render Indian Wastes useless, m some 
cases, have been pomted out and improvements have been suggested It will 
be mterestmg to note that the commercial value of Indian Wastes could be 
greatly mcreased if due attention were paid to their collection and packmg 
A chapter has also been devoted to Indian Wild Silks The possibility 
of mcreasmg the export of Tasar and Eri has been discussed m this chapter 
Part II deals with the French silk industry. The subject has been treated 
on practically the same fines as above The difference lies m the different 
aspects of silk mdustry m France In addition to weavmg and spuming, 
there we have the production of cocoons and reefing This opens another 
channel for Indian cocoons and attracts our attention 

In this Section, a description of the Lyons Conditionmg House has also 
been given and various processes of testmg and sizmg have been briefly 
explamed The great commercial utility of this institution has been pomted 
out m order to give an idea of the benefits the French silk trade derives from 
it ' 

Part III deals with the important problems of Prices, Consumption and 
"Commercial Organisation This Section completes the Enquiry so far as the 
present subject is concerned 

An Historical Sketch is added to this Report It illustrates the 
principal features of Indian export trade m raw silk from early times On 
account of absence of exact historical data, the early period is only briefly 



discussed Particular attention is paid to the period of the East India Com- 
pany of •which the Records and Parliamentary Reports are available in 
abundance These papers lay open the causes wnich lead to the downfall of 
the Indian silk trade, and help a great deal in constructing the basis of the 
future export trade in silk 
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PRESENT POSITION 


OP THE 

BRITISH SILK INDUSTRY 

A picture of the British silk industry, as it exists, presents several 
interesting details to the producer of raw silk and in so far would be very 
illuminating from the Indian point of view Its more or less scattered 
nature gives it a peculiar position among the silk manufacturing countries 
of ^he world Comparatively speaking, it covers a large area without wholly 
concentrating itself in any one place The result of this scattered character 
of the industry is, that labour is to a small extent highly skilled, but mainly 
semi-skilled There is no exact division between different districts as regards 
manufactures, and the lack of specialised makers of silk machinery brings 
in another serious handicap which is overcome only by the best equipped firms 

Surveying generally, the industry may be divided in three mam branches 
First IS the Net Silk industry which involves the use of the silk thread as it 
comes from the cocoons, or in other words, the manufacture of cloth and other 
silk goods from raw silk Then ‘comes the Spun Silk industry, in which silk 
waste from cocoons and throwing and windmg waste is used Thirdlj’-, there 
is the Artificial Silk industry which is growing every year and in which 
chemically treated vegetable fibre is used 

Spinning is the dommant branch of the British silk industry, and plays 
a very important part in employing labour and material. As a matter of 
fact, the enormous development in spinning is due to England’s initiative, 
and other countries followed the same lines, or introduced processes which 
were slightly different from the original process 

As already stated, it is very difficult to separate the silk manufacturing 
area from other industrial areas, or even to draw a hne between me area 
occupied by the Spinning industry and the Net Silk industrj i^ut for 
purposes of a general description, the best way is to take each area m turn 
For sake of convenience, I shall divide the total area into divisions, 
calling the first the central area, the second the eastern area an le tinid tlie 
lower central 
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Dyeing and finishing of silk fabrics and thrown silks is done by special 
firms who devote a good deal of attention to the latest scientific methods In 
some cases, the large firms have their own plant for finishing their goods, and 
therefore it seems difBcult to determine the exact number of workers employed 
in silk industry in this district 

The industry, on the whole, is well organised, having a corporate body 
known as The Silk Trade Employers’ Association This body works in the 
interests of the silk industry and introduces new schemes for improvement 
whenever necessary 

Bradford holds the second position in tiic central area, and in some 
respects is as important as Macclesfield It is a great centre of the textile 
industries, and the major part of its industrial activity represents woojlcn 
manufacture It has a great advantage in having modern institutes w^here 
the progressive elements of art and science are applied to help the spirit of 
industrialism * 

The difficulty of differentiating the silk industry from other textile 
industries in Bradford arises when we have to estimate its integral value 
A large number of firms use raw silk with other fibres such as cotton and 
wool This intermixture of various fibres makes the position of the silk 
industry quite different, though the fact that raw silk is used still remains 
there 

Three or four firms manufacture a good quality of dress goods and 
ladies’ silken stuffs, for instance crepes-de-chine, taffettas and other plain 
silks One large firm specialises in pile fabrics, such as velvets, plushes, and 
imitation furs In addition to this speciality they are engaged in spinning 
I and making sewing silks On the whole we may say that the consumption 
of raw silk in Bradford proper is not very large 

South Reddish near Stockport, in the same area, is now coming to 
prominence on account of the manufacture of velvets and plushes, a brancli 
of thei^ silk industry which had considerably declined before the war o^^^ng 
to foreign competition Its importance is now definitely realised and in 
consequence of this revival, large quantities of spun tasar yarn and schappe 
are used by the manufacturers who produce beautiful goods for home and 
foreign consumption 

The other two places in the cential area are Brighouse and Halifax, 
which are both important from the point of view of the utilisation of silk 
waste of all kinds The great spinning industry is widely practised in this 
district It involves a number of processes such as degumming, cleaning, 
combing, and spinning of the broken fibres and waste obtained from reeling 
houses and throwing mills 

There is a large number of firms engaged in this branch of the British 
silk industry, mostly concentrated in Brighouse, affd a few in Halifax, 
Meltham and Congleton The industry 'absorbs more than ten thousand 
workpeople, and in some cases as in Halifax, the -spinners use the most 
modern and specialised machinery for drying and combing pui poses, so that 
the quality of yam prepared may compete with the Continental spinner 

It is obvious that large quantities of good silk waste of all sorts are used 
in this area, and on account of the extensive use of spun yarn as raw material 
for the manufacturing industry, the demand for silk waste is expected to rise 
every year in this country 

Another -factor which makes spinning rather important is the effect of 
competition, not only with the American, French, Italian and the Swiss spun 
silks as in the past, but with the Japanese yarns which are improving in 
quality and have great future prospects in world’s market 

Next m importance comes the eastern area which includes the Eastern 
Counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex Norwich and Great Yarmouth are 
the two famous places in this area The former is a very ancient seat of the 
silk _ industry Mourrung Crapes form the bulk of its manufacture, biit in 
addition to this light dress goods such as popbns and silk mufflers are also 
made here 
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There is a fairly large consumption of raw silk in this town and by 
taking the adjacent town of Great Yarmouth into consideration, the 
quantities reacli a iiigli total In tlij^ latter place, a well known firm manu- 
tactures those beautitul diaphanous 'fabrics that are highly prized by the 
lenders of fasliion Crepe-de-chine, crepoline, ninon and otlier beautiful 
silken stufis are made here As matter of fact, the prosperity of Yarmouth 
silk industry is due to the enterprise of this firm in widening the scope of 
goods manufactured Braintree and Bockmg are known for their elaborate 
silk brocades and lelrets for dress and decorative purposes Sudbury in 
Sufiolk contributes to the list of silk manufactures by producing umbrella 
silks and hand-loom veBets Silks for drapery and hosiery trades are also 
manufactured here and some high class decorative and furnishing silks are 
made by a modern enterprising Silk Weaving Company The quality <d 
design and its variety, combined with fine texture, brings out some exquisite 
productions 

The lower central area which includes Leek, Coventrj^, Nottingham and 
Derby also attracts considerable attention, owing to its important share in 
the British silk industr)'. Leek plays a specially important pait being the 
centre of sewing and embroidery silks There are four very large firms, who 
in addition to their varied manufactures of artificial silk, use considerable 
quantities of pure silk for preparing beautiful embroideiy silks, braids, 
trimmings, etc There is no doubt that the increasing consumption of arti- 
ficial silk has proied detrimental to the pure silk industry' of Leek but still 
it is satisfactoiv to know that for particular purposes, use of real silk is 
essential and uuieplaceable 

Dveing and finishing of manufactured silks is done in Leek by the highly 
specialised and renowned firm of Messrs Sir Thomas & Arthur Wardle 
Apart from the local demand of this part of the industry, silks from other 
centres aic also sent to Leek to receive their final tbuch 
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wbich supplied the hosiery trade -with beautifully thrown silks, but now it is 
confined to two big firms Other firms are engaged in the manufacture of 
silk cords, trimmings, braids, silk coverings, ladies’ millinery silk wire 
coierings, etc 

Here again, artificial silk has thrown over real silk, and as a matter of 
fact, alxiut 90 per cent ~or“the trade is now carried on in artificial silk 
Electric wires, telephone wires, and other insulators are made in Derby,, for 
which there is a very small consumption of raw silk 

In addition to the areas in England mentioned above, the silk manufac- 
turing industry is carried on in some form or other at several small places 
like Leigh in Manchester, Taunton, and St Albans Tiverton is the only 
place where 1,600 people are employed m the manufacture of silk nets and 
goods of a similar kind At other places Jiear London small quantities of silk 
are used, but the extent is so small that it hardly needs mention 

With regard to consumption of raw silk in Scotland, a good deal may be 
said Hand-loom weaving is almost extinct m the old districts around 
Glasgow, but power-loom has taken its place in the suburbs where one or two 
manufacturers have seriously taken up the matter 

There are two large silk factories, one at Larkhall, and the other at 
Lochivinnoch, where tapestries, dress goods and gents’ mufflers are manu- 
factured A large variety of designs is produced including some gorgeous 
and bright colours, which serve the purposes of the Eastern markets 
Crepes-de-chine and other finer materials in plain silks are also made for home 
consumption Scotland thus contributes to the list of silk exports from the 
Umted Kingdom, and at the same time adds to the products of the British 
silk industry 

One large firm in Glasgow buys large quantities of Asiatic raw silk for 
throwing purposes In addition to the local demand, they get orders from 
other centres in England owing to their reputation in throwing There^are 
no other places m Scotland where silk industry is practised systematically 
or even where there is any appreciable consumption of raw silk 

Considering the entire situation in brief we find that other textile 
industries are so completely mixed with the silk industry that an exclusive 
sur\ey is practically impossible For instance even at present in some 
districts of London, there are firms engaged in the manufacture of uphol- 
sterers’ trimmings in vhich a small quantity of silk is used, but which on 
account of a mixed trade cannot be classed under a definite heading It is 
possible, howeier, to estimate roughly the amount of silk consumed by these 
small units and then to count them as one separate item for all practical 
purposes 

Looking at the present position of the British silk industry from an 
economic point of mow, we discover that though its scattered character makes 
It rather diffused for distribution of the raw material, yet its nature seems 
interesting from an industrial point of view The difhculty of distribution 
lb at once o\ercome bt the modern system of transport in England, but it is 
only ell established firms that get the latest samples of raw silks available 
111 the market Small manufacturers follow their old tradition of using a 
particular kind of material ^^hlch has been used in their firm for years 
riius the demand for a new kind of raw silk is restricted to large firms only, 
and the =:ujiply remains in the hands of the brokers who do not care to circulate 
or popularise it v.idely 

Another imjiortaiit factor A\bicli is more or less modified by the scattered 
nature of the industr} is the supph of labour, and its reaction on the con- 
sumption of the rav material Before the war the British silk industry 
eriplo\ed about 30 000 people, i\hich included male and female labour 
There ^^as a decrease of about 10 per cent of this lalxiur force due to the war 
but this to a certain extent is replaced b\ an increased emploiTnent of female 
lalioar so that gcno’alh speaking the position of the industrj' as regards 
laLiur bujiph remained unchanged If the standard of efficiency remains 
the ^!!I 1 e iiatunilh the consumption of the rai^ material would remain un- 
th inged, but hou lar this balance is going to keep steady one cannot predict 
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at the present moment It is obvious, however, that with India’s existing 
supplies of raw silk, or with supplies likely to come forth in the near future, 
the position of labour in the British silk industry is quite satisfactory 
There may be a consideration of future competition in the labour market which 
would affect the price of labour in the fiist place and ultimately determine 
the quality of raw silk to be used in the future, but we will leave this problem 
for another chapter 

The increasing use of artificial silk in the British silk market may seem 
alarming to some people, but the fact that the properties of real silk are as yet 
uncomparable, nullifies the above presumption At present, there is no 

f round for complaint or for alarm on this account, and it is certain that if 
ndia’s* resources of raw silk are properly worked up they will find a ready 
market in the British silk trade There is no doubt, that in order to keep 
the demand and supply in equilibrium, and to bring about a sound commer- 
cial intercourse betiieen the two countries we shall have to consider the 
exact wants of tlie manufacturing side and to find out means of improving 
production on the producing side Moreover, the modem competition in the 
manufacture of goods and also in the production of raw material is bound 
to give healthy impetus to both sides, the result being that “ the survival of 
the fittest “ formula will apply to both and only the best producers on one 
hand and the best manufacturers on the other will stand the test of time and 
competition In the meantime the scientific and economic organisation of 
fndustry will regulate the essential changes required to keep the industry 
living and prosperous At all events, it is certain that conditions governing 
the supply of raw silk in the British market will change considerably after the ' 
war, and opportunities will be automatically given to those who hold the best 
stocks 
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EAW IVIATERIAL' 

FOR 

SILK MANUFACTURES 

After having given a brief description of the British silk industry, the 
next step is to find out the nature of the raw material used in different kinds 
of silk manufactures It has been incidentally pointed out in the last chapter 
that the industry is not a homogeneous whole, but on the contrary consists of 
two mam branches, each havmg several subdivisions, and dealing with real 
silk in some form or other The difficulty arises when we take each branch 
separately and enquire mto the nature of fibres used for their manufacture 
It IS necessary, therefore,- to know exactly how far the Indian productions 
can be employed m the British silk manuiactures 

In- the first place, the net silk industry consumes large quantities of raw 
material It produces a variety of goods which each of them serve a parti- 
cular purpose and is designed for a particular market Raw silk reeled 
from me cocoons of the domesticated sdlrworms is the basis of this branch of 
the mdustry But, in addition to this reeled silk, a small quantity of reeled 
tasar is also used, though mamly for goods mtended for the Eastern market 
Net silk or “ Raw” as it is commonly known is the prmcipal raw material, 
the great bulk of which is imported from Chma, Japan, and Italy, only a 
very small quantity from India at present 

Secondly, we have the spinnmg industry which depends entirely on “ silk 
waste” which covers aU classes of raw silk which are unwindable and 
altogether unsuited for throwmg purposes This waste includes the broken 
layers of silk on the outside of cocoons, pierced cocoons unsuitable for reehng 
purposes, skem waste formed durmg the process of reehng from the cocoons 
mto hanks r “ throwmg waste ” and also wmdmg waste All this was 
formerly considered to be useless, but now it forms raw material for the 
spiimer 

The spinner has also the choice of using the tasar waste for darker 
shades of yams Large quantities of this class of waste are imported from 
Chma and partly from India (k'lysorp) and is sent to the American market 
m the shape of spun varn Demand for tasar waste as a raw material is 
increasing owing to the popularity of Enghsh sewmg silks used m the 
Oriental countries 

A new form of raw material has been recently mtroduced mto the market 
by the Enghsh spinner It is known as the Eri Silk, and owing to its pro- 
perties which will be discussed at length m another chapter, it has a great 
future specially m the plush trade 

There is a great possibihty of mtroducmg hand-reeled Muga silk, 
produced exclusively m India, to replace Chma tasar for better class of goods 
But, unfortunately, the cost of production at present is so high that it is 
impossible for the manufacturer to make it pay m the fimshed commodity 
It IS difficult to ]udge its value m the British silk market under the present 
conditions 

"While studymg the problem of raw material for the British silk mdustry, 
the most important thmg to note is the large consumption of silk waste for 
the preparation of spun yam which m its turn becomes the raw material for 
further silk manufactures Strictly speakmg, the supply of ra-w silk is 
closely connected with the supply of waste as one depends on the other m so 
far as the production of the raw material is concerned Utihty of silk waste 
IS go-veraed by the use of raw silk m the manufacturing part of the mdustry, 
but apart from that there is a decided advantage m consummg material which 
is otherwise useless and appears to be the same when fimshed for the market 

have now seen how each branch of the mdustry employs raw material 
for its manufactures It is of interest to the British manufacturer to know 
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that India is capable of producing different varieties of raw material for his 
purposes, and that by a Imowledge of his requirements, India can satisfy the 
■demand of his market A knowledge of the conditions of the manufacturing 
industn^ helps to obviate the difficulties that arise out of commercial ignor- ■ 
ance ’llie quality of the raw material used for each particular purpose is, 
therefore, a subject which demands a careful study The choice of raw 
material is moreover the fundamental basis of economy in the silk manufac- 
turing industry, its variation and suitability determines the final market 
results and produces the goods that find favour or disfavour with the con- 
suming public The interests of the manufacturer are also involved in this 
preliminary choice, as his success or failure depends upon the raw silk he 
uses if other conditions are normal 

I shall, therefore, try to establish an organic relation between the several 
forms of the raw material on one side and the finished goods on the other, 
by investigating the nature and quality of raw silk and other materials used 
in this country and also the effect of each quality on the ultimate product and 
intermediate processes This will supply the Indian producer with the 
desired information 
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' ' RAW SILK 

The most important factors of production in manufacturing industries, 
■when other conditions are normal, are the regulated supply and proper choice 
of the raw material The significance of these factors is much more promi- 
nent -when the raw material is silk which is a very dehcate fibre to manipulate. 
In so far as raw silk has to pass through a number of processes (from wind- 
ing to weaving) before it is converted into a finished commodity for the 
market, and in so far as it has to undergo the tension of iron machinery, its 
quahW means a good deal to the manufacturer and its strength of undergoing 
considerable torture is a consideration of vital importance It is therefore 
essential from a commercial as well as an economic point of view, to under- 
stand the principles governing the choice of raw silk as a suitable material 
for manufacture of textiles 

The sub 3 ect may be considered in two aspects, first, the common defects 
m Indian and other raw silks which make them unsuitable for manufacturing 
purposes, and secondly, the utility and suitability of different grades of raw 
silk But it may be noted, however, that these two aspects are closely related 
to each other and finally one runs into the other without ob-nously affecting 
the position of either 

Before dealing directlv -with the first aspect I shall enumerate the various 
kinds of raw silks used in the British silk industry. The whole supply may be 
divided into European “ Raws ” and Asiatic “ Raws ” The former group con- 
sists of Italian and French silks, the finest qualities of which are kno'wn as 
" Classical ” and “ Extra Classical ” in this country All these silks are 
filature-reeled and possess the qualities of goods “ Raws,” except some which 
are kno-wn as “ Common ” Comparatively speaking, very little European 
raw silk comes to this country, owing to the fact that the demand in the home 
market is more- than sufficient to absorb most of the supply and keep up the 
price Thrown silk is, however, imported into England from the continent 


for very high class of goods on account of its relatively cheap cost and fine 
quality In some cases singles are also used or thro'wn in tffi^ country ^ 

Among the Asiatic countries, Japan and China are the biggest exporters 
of raw silk for the British market Raw silk from the former country comes 
in different grades, commercially known as Extra No 1, Nos 1, 1^, No 
Nos 1^, 2, and No 2, besides these, different filatures have their respective 
chop marks The colour is generally white and in some cases greyish white 
as compared wnth the yellow of the European silks 

Ra\y silk from China is divided into three classes, each class being named 
after the method of reeling Tsatlee is the commonest and oldest form in 
which the China Raw is imported into this country, and is commonly known 
as “ Tsatlee Reel ” It is a very primitive kind of reel and shows a certain 
amount of inconstancy in size The different grades run from No 2^ to oj 
without any definite classification either under these grades or under the main 
class Shippers style them according to their own recognised standard 
There are about thirty or more chop marks kno-wn in the trade and found in 
the lists published by the shippers 

The next class is known as Re-reels and is much superior to the former 
owing to the re-reeling process and improvement made by a subsequent 
process of cleaning Its name denotes the recurrence of a process in which 
bad pieces and other defects are more or less rectified The skeins are sorted 
and sizes graded so as to make it more imiform than the tsatlee Like the 
former, the re-reels are also divided into OTades, and are shipped under a 
chop mark which denotes the quality of that particular kind But this 
sj-stem of classification is misleading and can be useful only to those who have 
used it for a long time 

The finest quality of China silks is known as Steam Filatures These 
are reeled on most modem Imes and in these there i» much more uniformity of 



size than either of the two classes mentioned above The work of reeling is 
earned under skilled supervision and m a centralised system in which great 
care is taken to secure tlie maximum uniformity in size and length of skein 
This kind of silk finds favour in the British market and m spite of its 
expensive price, it is largely used in good class work This is also sold under 
chop marks, which in some cases represent the name of the filature, in others 
are arbitrary names 

These silks are all imported through Shanghai, and are universally 
knoivn as “ Chinas ” 

There is another class of raw silk which is imported from Canton and 
largely used in this countr)' for cheaper goods This is quite different from 
“ Chinas ” both in quality and price and the demand is limited to coarser 
work where lery fine thread is not required There is a vast difference in 
colour, textuie or touch between the Chinas and Cantons While the former 
are pure white, the latter are comparatively dirty and do not possess the firm- 
ness of tlie Cliinas whose thread is strong and compact The latter is fluffy 
and cannot be used for goods where pure white bottom is desired These are 
shipped in the same form of reel as the Chinas 

As already explained in the historical sketch, Bengal raw silk was 
formerly largely used in this countrj' But now Bengal silk has fallen into 
disfavour owing to an enormous increase in production and improvement in 
quality in Japanese and Chinese silks There is no continuous importation 
now, only small quantities appear on the market every now and then More- 
01 er, tlie supply is comparatively verj^ small for an export market The 
distinguishing feature of Bengal raw silk is its bright yellow colour and its 
soft and spongv”^ nature which makes it suitable only for a limited number of 
manufactures These silks used to be sbippel under different names such as the 
Soleil, Surdas, Rose Filature (known by the same name even at present) and 
Chandpores, etc , but it seems to me that during recent years, even the 
faiourite marks have disappeared from the market, and at present, even 
although some Ifhanuf acturers are eager to purchase fairly large quantities 
they cannot get them 

Before the war, near Eastern silks such as White Brucia, and Syrian 
silks were also used to a small extent in this country They were considered 
to be of a very good quality by some manufacturers and found a good deal of 
favour in some high class trades But on account of cessation of all commu- 
nication with those countries during the war, no more new supplies have been 
received in the market and their place has been largely taken by the yellow 
Italian silk 

In recent years, Kashmir raw silk has also been used by three or four silk 
manufacturers Its superiority to Bengal silk and its good qualities have 
made it fairly popular, but on account of comparatively short supplies and 
its large consumption on the Continent, the British manufacturers have not had 
the full opportunity of giving it a good trial The colour is yellow, but not 
as yellow as the Bengal silk It is imported into this country through 
Bombay, and is sold under chop marks or grades, known as No 1, No 2^ and 
No 3 


Mysore raw has also been used from time to time in this country, but on 
account of a very limited amount exported, it has not been advertised in the 
manufacturing areas There is no doubt, that this kind of silk which is of 
a light greenish white shade would find a considerable market if production 
were increased to such an extent as to export large and continuous quantities 
of it to foreign countries 


After having obtained a knowledge of the kinds of raw silks used m 
tiie British silk market we are in a position to investigate the defects which 
are commonly found in those silks W ith regard to European supplies, it is un- 
necessary to examine their qualities or detects, as in the first place their 
limited importation prevents inferior grades coming into the market and m 
tlie second place the improved methods of production with the application of 
science do away with those difficulties which arise in the course of manufac- 
turing processes^ and give maximum satisfactory results 
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We have now ?o turn our attention to Asiatic raw silks and eiSamine their 
chief defects which make them unsuitable for working purposes and 
deteriorate their commercial value This analysis is meant to help produc- 
tion in India and to insure against a future decline and disfavour in the usin^ 
market 

These defects of raw silk may be divided into three groups, those which 
influence the quality of the manufactured product, those which affect the- 
cost of production and those which limit the scope of its utihty 

Those defects which affect the quality of goods produced may be sub- 
divided into two heads, lack of Evenness and Cleanliness, The former is 
represented by fine and coarse threads and is a result of the neglect of the 
reeler who fails to nourish the thread with necessary cocoons, and after 
discovering that the thread is running fine adds several fibres at once which 
with the superfluous ends causes an increase of the diameter of the thread 
to such an extent that they sometimes become visible to the naked eye, and 
during the process of cleaning are at once caught by the cleaner Excessive 
number of fibres cause coarse threads and double cocoons bring about similar 
defect , Thus there is a lack of uniformity in the size of the resultant thread, 
in other words, there is a deviation from the mean denier on which the raw 
silk IS sold 

This defect is very serious and badly impairs the quality of the goods 
produced When a manufacturer puts on the market a distinct- brand of 
cloth imder a specific trade mark, he is expected to produce a uniform article 
throughout the season and to do this he must have a uniform stock of the raw 
material or else it would be impossible to obtain imiformity in the finished 
commodity In estimatmg the final weight of the cloth a manufacturer 
calculates on the denier, le ,so many ends in the warp, and so many picks per 
inch in the weft should give a certain weight of cloth per yard But when 
the variation in the initial fibre is too much, there is a considerable joss and 
inconvenience in the process, and sometimes the finished goods have to be 
sold as defective which means that material of one grade has to be offered on 
the market as belonging to an inferior grade 

Next comes cleanliness, lack of which renders the quality of the manu- 
factured product unsatisfactory, and makes it unmarketable under the grade 
which it IS intended to be sold This uncleanliness is represented by the 
following defects^— Bad knots, waste sticking to the thread, nibs, slugs, and 
split ends It is difficult to give them any t^hnical names, but for matters 
of convenience, the above mentioned would serve the purpose 

As a rule, a commercially good skein of silk is considered to be of conti- 
nuous length knotted together by short knots, about Ath of an inch or 
shorter ^ ^When these raw knots become larger in size, tney appear to be a 
defect and should be avoided in reeling as far as possible A bad knot can 
be easily spotted by looking at the glued ends (as is shown in the figure*) and 
causes lot of trouble in throwing and manufacturing, and therefore must be 
counted as a defect Sometimes these knots are made in re-reeling the skeins 
diy and about 40 per cent of them break out in throwing 

The loose formations on the thread spreading out m all directions may - 
be regarded as waste _ These formations of waste are very troublesome and 
about one-third break oiit in throwing, those that remain behind appear on 
the cloth or other goods made from thrown silks containing them Larger • 
portions of waste are found in lower grades of “ raws ” Small flossy ma- 
ments stidiing to the thread are commonly known as Nibs and those that are 
large or oblong are called slugs These appear more numerous on silks of 
a harder nature, and are not removed in throwing The latter show very 
badly in the dyed state and form a serious handicap in working in addition 
to showing soft brushy filaments on the smooth surface of the manufactured 
goods 

All the above defects point to the fact that their presence (if not removed 
during the process of cleaning) diminishes the value of the finished com- 

'Compore “ Silk Essays ” published by the Silk Associatioii of America fo 30 Average knot 
IS about T^jth of an inch ^ 

' Not reproduced 
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modity, specially m high class goods where the excellence of- the article 
depends upon the quality of its finish and where perfection in manufacture 
determines the price 

Now we have to consider those defects which morease the cost of produc- 
tion These defects chiefly afiect the preliminary and important processes 
of winding and throwing The present tendency of the British manu- 
facturer IS to strongly emphasise on two things {a) the speed with which silks 
can be wound and (&) the amount of waste made in throwing, because with 
every unit of tiifie lost in preparing raw silk for weaving, the cost of 
producing that commodity is rising considerably If, on the other hand, the 
30b IS paid on the piece-rate system, the winder grudges against the raw silk 
given to him for winding 

Bor purposes of classification, those defects which directly affect the cost 
of winding may be named as follows — ^Large gum-taxes, presence of a large 
number of split ends, loops, corkscrew threads, many slugs, large knots, double 
ends, etc , and those that indirectly affect same and also cause poor winding 
are, lack of uniformity, irregular form of reel, and ineffective lacing 

These defects impair the efficiency of the winder in various ways, for 
instance when the silk has been reeled in such a way as to form masses of gum 
where the skein rests on the reel arms it is difficult to soften these spots and 
keep them soft until the skein can be unwound The gum marks tnerefore 
* cause frequent breaks and often the silk is degummed by rubbing with fingers 

- — Cleaning Knives - — - 



which is necessary to free the thread so that it will unwind without trouble 
Sometims more soap, and warm water are required for the simple process of 
softening the silk, and hence there is more botheration apart from the extra 
increase in the cost of winding Thus poor winding affects the output of the 
throwster and decreases the wages of the worker ^ 

Slugs, knots, and waste cause trouble in another way, they catch the 
thread and when running fast break it, especially when the skeins are large 
and heavy like those of Cantons Double ends, split ends and loops are often 
several yards long and cause a great amount of waste because they must all 
be removed and discarded 

Ineffective lacing and insufficient and irregular crossing of the thread 
in the reeling of silk from the cocoons or in the re-reeling cause the thread 
to be tangled and break and also add to the waste produced in throwing In 
other words bad form of the reel and other defects m its preliminary mani- 
pulation such as lacing, etc , cause unnecessary waste of time and labour If 
m addition to these defects, the thread happens to be sticky, then the result 
IS an extremely poor winding 

Lack of uniformity in size is such an awful defedt that besides affecting 
the quality of the manufactured product, it raises the cost of production as 
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well It affects first of all winding and then throwing A raw silk thread 
which contains many fine and coarse parts will break in the fine places The 
swifts upon which the skeins are held automatically stop and the ends have 
to be tied together again to continue the process The larger the number pf 
breaks the more is the time lost in winding, and hence a poor output and 
lesser wages for the winder 

When the skein passes to the next stage of manipulation, that is, from 
windmg to throwing, it has to be transferred to suitable bobbins for the 
throwmg machinery An intermediate process is that of cleaning, in which . 
the thread passes through two cleaning knives (as shown in the figure) As 
the thread passes through these steel Imives, the presence of any knot, mb, or 
coarse thread is immediately detected and by means of a simple automatic 
arrangement the receiving bobbin is stopped These faulty pieces have then 
to be taken out and thrown as waste Here again, we have an extra loss of 
tune as well as waste of good silk which otherwise would have formed part 
of the real material In other words, there is an increase in the cost of 
production which is felt stiU more in the process of throwing the silk 

It must be remembered that, throwing involves the use of high speed 
spindles, the speed of the vertical bobbins varying from 5,000 to 10,000 
revolutions per minute according to the twist desired in the thrown thread 
Moreover, the thread has to stand a considerable tension while passing from 
the vertical to the horizontal spindles If the silk of a given denier is set 
at a certain speed and if owing to the finer pieces in the thread it breaks 
very often, it naturally impairs production and increases the cost Calcula- 
tions are generally made on the denier basis, and the process is regulated 
accordingly Uniformity of size is therefore an essential factor and its 
absence affects nearly all economic phases of the industry 

Other .defects which indirectly affect the cost of production and are not 
very serious are, moisture, the amount of gum (that is, loss in “ boil off ”) and 
“ condition,” by which is meant the tenacity and elasticity of raw silk As 
a matter of fact, the amount of moisture contained in the silk is determined 
by the Conditioning House before the supply is sent to the manufacturer, and 
hence matters little to him But still a manufacturer once jokingly said to 
me “ we don’t like to pay for water ” which was meant to denote that there 
was no serious complaint against it, and that things were quite satisfactory 
as far as moisture was concerned 

N 

Loss in “ boil off ” which is determmed by the amount of natural gum 
contained in the raw silk does matter a good deal, as in certain cases where 
this loss IS heavy it does affect the yield and touches the puYse of the manu- 
facturer, but IS not a very serious consideration on account of the fact that 
in the long run this loss is bound to exist in all raw silks Comparatively speak- 
ing only an extreme makes an appreciable difference From 18 per cent to 
about 23 per cent is commonly found in all classes of good raws, but beyond 
that if it rises up to 30 per cent it becomes a depreciating factor. 

Tenacity and elasticity are factors which enter into our present discus- 
Sion m two ways, first of all by affectmg the cost of production and secondly 
by influencing the quality of the goods For instance if a raw silk thread is 
brittle and tough, instep of elastic, it behaves differently in the loom and 
produces unsatisfactory results It “ fluffs up ” in the havel and spoils the 
cloth, which finally means a loss to the manufacturer The working expenses 
for that particular commodity are increased, and sometimes trouble is caused 
in the finish But mainly, the effect of these two factors is extended to the 
third part of our subject, that is, the consideration of the utility of raw silk 
Before passing to the third part, I shall summarise the above considera- 
tions in order to show how raw silk is organically connected with its manu- 
factures, and how the choice and selection of the raw material is the most 
irnportant part of the business of the silk manufacturer under existing 
industrial conditions m England 

First of all, we have the complicated problem of wages which is becom- 
ing more and more diEBcult every year The British manufacturer has to 
work under changing circumstances and has to meet the competition of other 
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industries in the British labour market, so that the cost of raw silks will not 
be in a larger proportion to wages in the near future As I have already 
pointed out, this difficulty has been keenly felt owing to war conditions, and 
at present, it is difficult to anticipate how this difficulty will be removed after 
the war Secondly, the current charges may rise considerably and make the 
total cost of production go above the normal level Thirdly, the manufacturers 
have to rush orders sometimes, and to do this they must have silks that run 
smoothly through all the operations If in the face of these problems, raw 
silks with defects explained previously come into the market, tnen naturally, 
the manufacturer is 3ustified in choosing what he considers best and refusing 
what does not appeal to him 

Looking at the labour and output from a practical point of view, we are 
led to consider that poor winding reduces the amount of thrown silk which 
can be produced in a mill, and if the plant is kept idle for a number of days 
without any return, the situation becomes dangerous for the mill ovmer 
Moreover, defective raw silk and therefore poor winding lowers wages made 
by the winder who has no incentive to work hard This lack of interest on 
the part of the worker reacts on the stability of labour supply as there would 
be an inducement for the winders to transfer their services to another manuj^ 
facturer who uses good winding silks This transference of labour limits 
the scope of one manufacturer who produces ordinary goods and increases 
labour in another firm where only high class goods are produced 

The difficulty is therefore continuous, and the defects while increasing the 
cost of production decrease the value of the finished commodity, as frequency 
of fine ends and uneven thread tend to produce an uneven proauct when they 
are not removed in the first few stages But the greatest waste, from an 
economic point of view, is that while cocoons are of a good quality and are 
expected to give good raw silk, owing to defective reeling, the quality of the 
thiead is deteriorated, that is to say, we have a bad economy m getting faulty , 
silk from good cocoons 

Let us now take the third part into consideration, that is,~the defects 
which limit the scope of utility of raw silk These are explained by two 
properties of silk, its colour and nature We are not justified in calling them 
defects as primarily they do not come und^r that category At the same time, 
there can be no universal utility for any raw material whatever With 
regard to raw silk, the utilityiof various qualities and colours is limited to 
particular trades, and in so far as each colour satisfies the demand of its ovm 
province, its utility is positive 

The same conception apphes to the nature of a particular kind of raw 
silk It may be suited to one trade and produce the desired effects and may 
be discarded by another trade, so that different kinds may have different uses 

Colour of silk may be divided into yellow and white Each of these has 
particular advantages and serves special purposes, for instance, where a black 
bottom in a cloth is desired, vellow works excellently well and takes all darker 
shades, on the other hand, where pure white bottom is required or where light 
shades are preferable, white raw serves best It is very difficult to completely, 
bleach the yellow and to bring it to a natural white, in spite of the fact that 
modern methods of bleaching are more or less perfect and give satisfactory 
results Of course the question of cost comes in when the extra charges for 
bleaching the raw silk are included as a separate item, and that is way the 
manufacturers prefer to use white silk for white goods or fighter shades, and 
do not mind using yellow for black and darker articles 

With regard to the nature of silk, it is difficult to give a scientific classi- 
fication, as the selection depends largely on the experience of the experts who 
determine the “ feel ” or “ touch ” of the raw silk after other properties have 
been determined in the Conditioning House Due to a long experience in 
handling silk the experts can readily find if they are dealing with a parti- 
cular nature of raw. In certain cases the raw silk is soft and spongy and 
lacks what the manufacturers in this country describe as “ bone ” in silk 
Sometimes they say there js no “ fife ” m the silk," and for purposes of 
comparison, silk of a soft nature is described as “ dead ” silk These expres- 

D 
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sions denote something more than mere elasticity or tenacity and pecuharly 
define the uses of the various kinds of raAv silks 

The presence of “ bone ” in silk is considered as essential for manufac- 
turing purposes, as the absence of it “would cause trouble in the loom, as a raw 
silk that lacks this property cannot vei*}^ well stand the tension in the ha\el 
But when it is merely a matter of preparing raw silk for slight twists and 
sewing silks, soft silk works very well So that each silk whether “ honey ” 
or “ dead ” and soft has its own use and either property limits the scope of 
its utility In the next chapter I shall discuss tins part of the subject more 
fully and examine the requirements of the British silk manufacturer in 
detail 



USES OF RAW SILK IN DIFFERENT TRADES, GRADES AND 

SIZES 

In order to make the subject instructive for the Indian producer of raw 
silk, it IS necessary to study the various kinds of raw silks that the British 
manufacturer uses for his varied purposes The quality of the raw material 
in each case is determined by the use it is going to be put to It is therefore 
possible to find out manufactures in ivhich Indian raw silks could be used 
iMth advantage 

The manufacture of broad silks, such as, Crepe-de-chine, Crepolme, Geor- 
gette, and other plain silks, is very important part of the industry and con- 
sumes large quantities of raw silk This class of manufacture needs a very 
fine quality of silk which does not give brushy filaments on the surface of tfie 
goods, and from all mj^ enquiries I conclude that the presence of “ bone ” in 
the silk IS an essential quality required for these purposes Strong elastic 
silk IS much pieferable to soft “ dead ” silk Even sizes are necessary as even 
and regular efiects are desired in the finished commodity Another reason 
in favour of strength is, that excessive amount of twist is put on the thread 
111 order to get the crepey effect If the thread is soft and becomes sticky 
after dyeing it is absolutely unsuitable for broad silks In short, fineness 
and regularity are two characteristics that cannot be ignored in this trade 
Filaments, due, as a rule, to the softness of the silk, are very bad for the manu- 
facture of dress goods Two thieads lifting together in the reed spoil the 
cloth and splitting filaments give the surface of the cloth an irregular effect 

In this trade, generally, white silk is preferred to yellow, owing to the 
large range of lighter shades needed Another reason of some manufacturers’ 
objection to using yellow silk is that in their opinion it loses more in degum- 
ming than white silk does In case of bleaching it has to be passed through 
a stiingent bath at a temperature of 150 F The loss sometimes amounts to 
about 27 per cent and in addition to this, the thread loses a part of its strength 
as well 

The favourite brands used for “ class ” good are- China Filatures, Re- 
reels* Japans 1-V Extra, and sometimes Italian silk They possess an even 
and smooth thread and have considerable amount of life in them ^ For com- 
paratively cheaper materials, Cantons and Tsatlees are also use*d to some 
extent The most useful and extensive sizes for this trade are 13/15 and 
18/20 denieis, but in some finer goods 10/12 deniers is also used 

Formerly Bengal raw silk was used for the manufacture of silk taffetas 
and broad silks It was fairly popular in the British market and in the time 
of the East India Company,^ large quantities were thrown into tram and 
organzine for the purposes of the silk trade But extensive improved sup- 
plies of silk from China and Japan replaced this class of silk and gradually 
owing to its low quality it disappeared from the market In recent years, 
some manufacturers in England and Scotland have tried small quantities, 
but unfortunately they had to abandon it owing to bad results The follow- 
ing report by a manufacturer of broad silks shows how the Bengal raw proved 
a failure — 

“ Bengal stlL — Our opinion is tliat it is most unsatisfactory, and, by comparison 
at all events, increasingly so 

Many years ago we used Canton Tsatlee, but vre got on to Bengals, and -were able to 
get our weaving done at a lower rate This continued for some years, when we began 
fo find it more difBcult to get satisfactory parcels, and we were forced to fall back on 
Canton again, this time the Filatuie silk, introduced in the meantime, and a great 
improvement on the old Tsatlee We made extended trials, and as a result, the weavers 
were glad to take the white at the same price as the yellow, and ever smee they did so, 
they are b-y no means pleased when they have yellow silk to deal with We are quite 
sure that the quality has been steadily deteriorating, and three or four years ago, we 
decided to buy no moie unless absolutely forced We were, however, last year persuaded 
to try a few bales of a new bland, which was to be vastly supeiior (and the samplers we 
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saw certainly appeared so) but it did not at all work well, and we were very thankful 
to get to the end of them, which we did sooner than we should have done 

You will naturally ask in what way the Ben^als are inferior They are uneven m 
sizes, although perhaps not more so than the ordinaiy Canton, but they have also very 
many thick threads running either a few inches or a few feet (due, I believe, to drawing 
off too much of the cocoons), which makes a bad place in the cloth, and which are not 
sufficiently thick to be removed by any ordinary process of cleaning as a genuine slub 
might be The silk also seems to have much less ^life ’ in it than Canton 

'We use a great deal of highly listed silk, and we find that to get a similar con- 
tractile effect, we have to put a greater number of turns per inch into Bengal than we do 
into Canton of the same size Neither does it work so well in the havel^’ 

The above report clearly shows the unsuitability of Bengal raw silk for 
high class silk manufactures, in which perfect smoothness of surface is desir- 
ed In almost every instance, during my investigations, I found, that the 
manufacturers of this class of goods complained against the quality of Ben- 
gal raws, and expressed dissatisfaction with the more recent imports, indi- 
cating, however, that twenty years ago these silks were fairly satisfactory and 
popular in the English market 

It is mteresting to note here, that Kashmir raws, though not extensively 
used in this country, have been given a good trial by three big manufacturers 
They are far superior to Bengals and have found favour with some consu- 
mers A manufacturer remarks “ The Kashmir silks when first introduced 
were not so well reeled as the filature silks of Italy, Japan, China and Canton 
The windmg test only showed 40/50 tavelles as against the productions just 
named 100 tavelles, and the Kashmirs were not so clean and evenly reeled 

But these silks have been greatly improved both in reeling and cleanliness 
since then and now compete with Syrian silk and 2nd order Italian filatures 
They have been used'm the manufacture of broad silks, Crepe-de-chine, etc , 
specially m the weft They take black dyes well and are fairly lustrous 

The manager of a large manufacturing firm, at present the biggest con- 
sumer of Kashmir silk in this country, gave me his opinion as follows — It 
chafes badly m the havel and produces a considerable amount of waste in 
winding which is due to the fact that it contains very bad gum-tax marks, and 
with much breaking ultimately lowers production When it passes to the 
loom it has been observed that the time taken to weave two yards of Chma 
filature is equivalent to one of Kashmir, so that other conditions being equal, 
the output IS exactly half In other respects, Kashmir raw is fairly even and 
clean Eecently they have been packing very bad silk in the centre of the 
bale This should be remedied at once 

In mixed goods, Kashmir silk can be used m the weft and cotton or wool 
in the warp - In most cases this mixture has proved a success, especially 
when it was used with other good qualities of silks The only defect being 
that it is very diflBcult to bleach Kashmir raws The slightly yellow colour 
cannot be got rid of even after a good deal of degummmg and bleachmg 

A Scotch throwster’s opinion is that owing to excessive gum marks in 
Kashmirs, and also too much loss in “ boiling off ” (up to 27 and 28 per cent ) 
another 10 per cent is put on its price 

A large number of other manufacturers have expressed satisfaction after 
a careful mspection of the samples shown It is maintained that Kashmirs 
Gould be used m the manufacture of bridal veils and ladies’ face veils 
Although, at present, Brucian, Syrian and Classical Silks of Italy are used 
in this trade, but if Kashmir raw thread possessed good tensile strength the 
manufacturers would be quite wiUmg to try 13/16, 14/16, and 18/20 sizes 
Every fibre is visible to the naked eye m goods like veils, and it is therefore 
necessary that the initial thread should be strong and regular If these con- 
ditions be fulfilled then lustre and brightness of Kashmir silk would un-- 
doubtedly help it to -find a ready market In black dyes, it could be made 
available for the hosiery trade which would absorb considerable quantities 
Another most useful thing would be to extend the use of Mysore silk in 
this country After exhaustive enquiries I came to the conclusion that most 
of the manufacturers had a very good opinion of Mysore raws For pur- 
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poses, such as plain cloth, lining silks'and shirtings, this class of silk could 
be used with advantage provided prices were favourable (that is could com- 
pete with Canton) Its light greenish white colour is in its favour and the 
thread is fairly even and clean In 13/15 deniers, it would have a pretty 
large consumption if supphes be regular and quality constant 

Next we shall take the manufacture of tie silks, fine knitted mufflers and 
ladies’ knitted goods These manufactures are chiefly concentrated in Mac- 
clesfield and Leek, and deserve our particular attention on account of a large 
consumption of thrown silks It may be observed that only special goods are 
produced in this country of this particular class and therefore only good raw 
silk IS used for these purposes 

Generally speakmg, white silk is preferred to yellow in this trade, though 
large quantities of the latter are also used for darker shades of goods Ten- 
sile stiength IS an essential quality, as m the Jacquard loom when goods of 
special patterns are to be made, there is a great tension in the fibre due to the 
continually fast moving parts of the machinery In woven tiesdks, Japan 
and Italian raws of 13/15 size are largely used, only in Scotland 9/ 11 and 
10/12 sizes are touched but there is a limited demand for These finer sizes 
In some cases, in knitted goods, manufacturers alsp use 14/16 and 14/18 
deniers and even coarser sizes such as 20/24, 24/28 and 26 /SO^ the latter sizes 
are used only m the manufacture of silk laces and coarser goods Re-reel 
Chinas and Tsatlee reels are quite favoured by some If coarser sizes of a 
good quahty of Kashmirs were available, there would be a great possibility of 
introducing them in the place of Chinas Most probably, Mysore raws of- the 
above sizes will also find a market in this trade 14/16 and 16/18 deniers 
raws, and two or three threads in the tram are also largely used for the 
Nottingham and Derby hosiery trades, where, at present, Italian Classical is 
used 

The manufacture of mourning crapes is another important branch of 
the industry which has gained prominence during the war, on account of the 
cessation of the Continental supphes In some cases, the manufacturers here 
received orders from the French dealers and had to rush their goods to supply 
the increasmg demand It is obvious that the consumption of raw silk is of 
considerable importance m this trade and is increasing for the time being at 
least 

The industry is established in Norwich and Yarmouth where it has ex'sc- 
ed for a long time Favourite silk for crapes is No 1 Canton filature. 
chief sizes run from 13/15 to 24/28 deniers, but generally, 16/18 16 20. 
18/20, 18/22 are used, only occasionallv 22/24 is attempted One maniusc- 
turer still uses Bengal Rose Filature silks of 16/20 or 18/20 denfers. 

In the manufacture of crapes, alsoi, thrown silk must haxe a cooi ceri of 
“ nerve ” m it In addition to the process of weavmg in wiiGb ih? strength 
IS sufficiently tested, the woven cloth has to pass through a nrrthsr rf * s^eel 
presses ” at a very high temperature in order to convert t: trtt rrrre. This 
process requires good deal of “ life ” in the raw material its Jhe rttrishrrent 
of various kinds during the manufacture tires out the life rr silk. Here 
again, Bengal silk of a good quahty could be used if reekrrr ~£re irrurrvsi 
and silk were produced mean It is not necessary to use a v^ry high class cf 
raw silk for this class of goods A manufacturer ihif me that he wcrtlf re 
quite willing to go back to Bengals if his requiremenis v-e:e rrtrerlv arrerf- 
ed to 
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xarely used and is meant for very fine sewing silks For the Leek industry 
26/30 and 28/30 are the best sizes Re-reel Chinas 20/24 deniers and Fila- 
ture Japans 13/15 are used for “machine twists,” while Canton Filatures 
26/30 are used for “ hand twists ” Cantons are also used for knitting silks, 
as they answer equally well as did the best quahty Japans which were dear 
and could not produce the article cheaply for the general market Some 
manufacturers in Leek used large quantities of 16/20 and 12/15 deniers 
Bengal One London firm used 16/20 Salvation Army' silk and found it 
quite satisfactory for embroidery purposes 

The fact that manufacturers at present use large quantities of Cantons, 
shows that the export of Bengal raws has very much declined Formerly 
Bengal silk was very popular in this branch of the industry and even now some 
manufacturers are willing to go back to Bengals if sufficient quantities were 
available ' The following extract from a letter shows that still there is a 
large demand for Bengal raws, though confined, to semng and embroidery 
silks — 

“ In the case of Bengal silks, as we also pointed out to you, in the past when these 
silks were obtainable we used this class of silks to some consideiable extent for certain 
purposes Of late years, however, this silk has been unobtainable more especially in the 
stouter sizes, such as 26/30 deniers as we have been gnen to uudei stand the native 
filatures have given up reeling in this particulai size and only reel in finer sizes If the 
native filatures could be persuaded to reel the silk in the stouter sizes we should prefer 
to go back to this class of silk rather than to use China and Canton silks, which we have 
had to substitute, owing to the fact that Bengal silk, on account of its cleanness and 
working properties, is more adaptable At the same time the question of price as compared 
■with Canton and China sdks will always laigely enter into the question ” 

It IS therefore quite obvious that Bengal raws if reeled in proper sizes 
would do excellently weU for purposes of making sewing and embroidery 
silks There is no doubt, that competition with Cantons is becoming more 
and more keenly felt, owmg to a fall in the price and improvement m their 
quality , but there is no reason for discouragement, as with sbght improvement 
in (mality and with better trade organisation, Bengal silk could win back 
its former reputation 

Rose Filatures and the Surdas were the favourite brands for a long time. 
“ Some years ago, a portion of these Bengal silks was re-reeled, and sold in 
London under the names of Primo and Secondo In Lyons, the firm of L 
Payen & Co. sold them these re-reels under the title of ‘ Spleil ’ and they 
obtamed a higher price (4 or 5 francs per kilo) than those of the ordinary 
reelings, sold under the names of Rose Filature, Rangamatty, Ramnngger, 
etc These re-reels were more appreciated by the manufacturer and elimina- 
ted some of the fine places and bouchons Recently some silks appeared in 
the London market imder the name of ‘ Soondors ’ These were found very 
satisfactory and much superior to Rose Filature It seems that the supply of 
aU these silks has either disappeared or is broken, and that is why the manu- 
facturers have ceased to depend upon them ” 

Bengal silks are particularly suited to the Leek industry for two reasons, 
firstly, the manufacture of sewing silks, twists, fringes being phable in the 
operation of twisting give the above silks a wider range, secondly when dyed 
they give good lustre in black and pure 12 ounce dyes They are not suited 
for the heavy metallic colour dyes, as they wiU not stand the punishment in 
the same degree as the silks of Italy, Chma or Japan Another point in 
their favour is that m this trade, colour does not matter much and according 
to a statement by an expert, about 95 per cent of the trade could be done with 
yellow silk, as the bulk of sewing silks have to be dyed black and yeUow takes 
good black and darker shades 

In almost every case, the manufacturers give first place to the November 
Bund in Bengal raws March Bund comes next in order of merit and July 
Bund IS considered to be inferior 

The manufacture of silk cords and trimmings next attract our attention 
owing to a still greater probability of introducing Bengal raws into this 
branch of the mdustry Though consumption is comparatively very small, 
yet there is a probable outlet for that class of Bengal silk wlbch is unsuitable 
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for other purposes The essential qualities required for silk used in this 
class of goods are softness, smoothness, lustre, large spreading capacity, and 
liossiness 


As a rule, raw silk used for cords is a “ no throw ” silk that is, having 
about one turn to twelve inches It forms the outer covering for the cotton 
cord inside, and it is, therefore, essential that it should lie well in what is 
knov n as “ bed,” leaving no space between the threads, in order to give a 
“ closing up ” effect and make the cord look more lustrous The Derby and 
Nottingham markets take a fair quantity of this class of silk for fancy braids 
and co^ ering of cords for furnishing trades 

At present, Tsatlees of 24/28 deniers are used for this trade It Is 
very difficult to estimate the quantities used or even to anticipate its future 
extent, as so much depends upon the^ fickle favour of fashion in ladies’ milli- 
nery tiade and also on the use of artificial silk But whatever the case may 
be, there is always a certain demand for coarser sizes of silks and Tsatlees 
could be replaced by Bengals with a proportionate advantage to both sides 
After having reviewed the whole situation, we are in a better position to 
define the exact requirements of the British silk market Under the present 
conditions of higher cost of throwing and manufacture, it is quite plain that 
only those silks will be in demand in future that will give the best results in 
winding, etc , and ensure a maximum of production for a minimum of cost m 
working In England, as also in America, higli speed machinery is used to 
obtain production on a large scale and if defects which have been discussed 
above exist in large numbers, then there is no possibility of increasing the 
area of distribution for any class of silks It is imperative that all those 
defects should be carefully removed and raw silks properly graded before they 
enter into the market There'is no doubt that use can always be found ter 
any kind of raw silk, but the problem of the extent of utility remain^ un- 
solved in that case If the entire supplies are of a low grade then it 
possible to extend the market, and after the realisation of certain 
demand, the rest of the stocks have to be thrown away as useless 
producer’s standpoint it is necessary to increase the production of '' 

of raw material and limit the production of inferior grades to a - 

order to compete with other supplies in the market Profits v iu 
increase when better prices are obtained and this will give a 
to the silk-growmg industry of India To put the matter , 

should be even in size, perfectly clean and equall}’^ strong thrv’’'U 
this IS achieved then there is an unlimited demand for it in tlio ’ 

We shall now pass on to the utility of silk waste, and fine, 
raw silk and its by-product 
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WASTE SILK 

The problem of waste silk is as important (or perhaps more) as that of 
raw silk The increasing utility of all kinSs of waste in the English spin- 
ning market, and the popularity of cloth made from spun yarns in this country 
as well as abroad, make the subject more interesting than before The fact 
that English' spun yarns have no rival in the world either in fineness of quality 
or in perfection of texture and finish, remains as firm as ever Now, that 
the spinning machinery is being improved every year, and the working eflB- 
ciency is rising high, there is a great demand for good yarns in the home and 
foreign markets— We have therefore to pay particular attention to this part 
of the British silk industry Of late years, England has been supplying the 
American market with spun yarns which have surpassed the Continental 
productions This reputation, and the resulting encouragement due to pluck 
and industry have given a fresh impetus to spinning, and in order to compete 
with other markets, this impetus must be kept up at all events There is no 
doubt that machinery and skilled labour have helped a great deal to win this 
renown, but the fundamental factor, that is, the importance of the raw mate- 
rial, had always had a considerable effect on the final product, and if the 
supply of the raw material is constantly maintained, then the reputation of 
the English.spun goods will be recognised aU over the world and the industry 
will become thoroughly established 

We have seen in the chapter on “ Raw Material ” that silk waste is ob- 
tained from two main sources, — ^waste obtained during the processes of pro- 
ducing raw silk, and the waste produced by the winder, the throwster, and 
the manufacturer So far as India is concerned, the former _kind is of great 
interest to us, the latter is the result of manufacture and is not made in con- 
siderable quantities in India so as to be of any practical interest 

The mam supply of waste is imported, at present, from China, Japan, 
and Italy, and is ^own by different names The prmcipal kmds used are, 
Best Piedmont Gumwaste, Italian knubs, China Curlies, Semi Extra China 
Curlies, Steam Waste, and Yellow Chassum Kashmir Waste Other kinds 
are also imported and are known in the market by their commercial names 
For purposes of a clear distinction, the best division wiU be (a) Gum wastes, 
and (&) knubs The former is the result of reelmg and other producing pro- 
cesses (mcluding windmg and throwing wastes), and the latter is what is 
known as the cocoon waste Generally, the latter is preferred to the former 
and IS supposed to give bettermesults m the long run But both are equally 
■ in use m England 

Bengal waste was formerly used m large quantities, but at present, its 
consumption is very small, due partly to lack of supplies and partly to its 
unsuitability for the English market, which I shall discuss at length later 
Other Indian wastes have also been used from tune to time, with somewhat 
satisfactory results, but on the whole there has not been a very large export 
for the last few years Of course this dechne is an obvious outcome of a 
decline in>the production of raw silk, the former being a by-product of the 
latter Recently, however, the Kashmir waste has found favour with the 
spinners and fairly large quantities have been used, both m the form of gum 
waste and knubs It has satisfactorily competed with Japan waste, and if 
slightly more care is taken in gradmg, etc , it will find a ready and an increas- 
ing market here 

As in the case of raw, we have first to determine the quality of waste suit- 
able for spinning purposes It is interesting to find that a similar prmciple 
applies here For a careful consideration of the Waste silk problem, we shall 
have to find the defects that are generally found in supplies imported from 
India These defects can be divided into two heads, first those that affect 
the quality of the fimshed spun yarn, and secondly those which influence the 
cost of producton But unlike raw silk, these two aspects are associated with 
each other in such a way that it is difficult to separate them, because those 
defects which increase the cost of production are bound to affect the quality 
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of the finished yarn and vice versd We shall therefore consider them con- 
lointly. 

Before entering into an examination of those defects, I think, it -would 
not be out of place to give an outline of the processes through -which the initial 
waste silk fibie has to pass This outline would help us to understand the 
quality of the staple required for spinning and thus we shall be in a better 
position to sympathise with the difficulties of the spinner and to study his 
exact requirements Moreover, it will show how each process determines the 
necessity of choosing good waste to start with in order to obtain good results 
ut the end hen the yarn is ready for the market 

The preliminary process of opening the bales and sorting them according 
to their colour and grade, or of mixing them up to suit further requirements, 
does not require any explanation, except in those cases where the bales are 
press-packed and need careful treatment while breaking up the layers of silk 
It is only in the last case where trouble arises, and sometimes power hammeis 
are resorted to But generally this is done quite easily 

The first important process is what in England is kno-wn as “ boiling 
off ’ or “ discharging ” and on the Continent is kno-wn by the name of “ Schap- 
ping ” This IS carried out in order to free the natural gum or sericin from 
the silk and to prepare it for cleaning and drafting This process involves 
a good deal of labour and care, as the intrinsic value of the fibre for after 
processes in spinning depends upon the excellence of this process which if 
poorly earned out spoils the whole senes of operations Great care is taken 
to use good soft water and a fine quality of soap The silk is subjected to 
boiling liquors of water and soap so as to get nd of the gum as quickly as 
possible It may be noted that in the English “ boiling off ” process all the 
gum is boiled off the silk fibre This makes it different from the Contmental 
method of “ Schappmg,” in which about 10 per cent of the gum still remains 
in the waste after a long dra-wn out process of fermentation In the former 
process, degumming has to be done comparatively rapidly and therefore there 
IS much more tension on the fibre There are two stages in the process, the 
first IS thoroughly softening the gum and making the silk feel soft and 
“ slimy ,” the second is washing oft the gum and at the same time bleaching 
the fibre The process is very delicate and great care is taken to keep the 
Original properties of silk intact Disintegration of the fibre is rigorously 
a-\oided Extremes of any kind would either affect the strength of the fibre 
or make it absolutely useless In case of under boiling, the waste requires a 
subsequent treatment which is always detrimental to the quality of the thread 

After the completion of the first process which includes bleaching and 
drying, the boiled off silk is carefully examined to remove all foreign matter 
that may be contained in it Some kinds of waste contain considerable quan- 
titi'es of straw, China grass, hemp, hairs (of animals and human beings), hard 
twisted silk ends, bits of paper, etc This process is called “ picking up ” 
and strictly speaking is a waste of labour and capital I shah deal with 
this point later in this chapter 

A process which is sometimes used in the spuming industry to destroy 
vegetable matter and other extraneous mixtures of a similar nature is kno-wn 
as “ Carbonisation ” Dilute sulphuric acid is used to carry out this process, 
and great care is taken to preserve the debcate nature of the fibre which if 
damaged by an acid is extremely difficult to remedy by any other treatment 
In order to avoid the use of acids, the waste silk should be a§ pure and free 
from vegetable matter as possible If subjected to these processes the original 
fibre has to undergo considerable punishment, and it is therefore necessary 
that the number of these operations be cut short by ha-ving pure suppbes of 
the raw material 

The next step is kno-wn as “ conditionmg ” The “ boiled off ” silk is 
allowed to absorb its natural moisture of 11 per cent If the silk is dry and 
harsh it will not work properly and if, on the other hand it is moistened -with 
whter it becomes wet m patches and is rendered unworkable for after pro- 
cesses. To avoid irregularity m condition, the silk should be well and evenly 
dried At the same'time, it is detrimental to the quality of the fibre to force 
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it into condition , it must have time to pick up moisture naturally. The best 
method of allowing it to do so is to construct a conditioning floor, and let it 
lie on it for a sufficient time to pick up moisture (generally for six weeks, but 
experience is the only guide in determining the proper .time for the duration 
of this process) (This is the natural method of conditioning and is cairied 
out to let the silk recover its softness, natural strength, and elasticity 

When the silk is ready for “ dressing ” it is opened up so as to ^ve it a 
most loose appearance and to take out the lumps of tangled fibre which need 
to be brought into a more parallel position To do this, the silk is passed 
through various combing machines two or three times according to the require- 
ments When it is properly combed it is completely ready for dressing and 
preparing the staple obtained for purposes of spinning into yarn The in- 
termediate processes produce drafts which are technically known as “ Silwer ” 
and “ Rover ” The ooject of these processes is to still further straighten the 
fibres of silk, and to properly draw it out, because if the fibre is short, the 
silk IS inclined to be loose and fluffy - Before the drafts are ready for the 
spinning machinery they must be perfectly long and compact, so that they 
can stand the tension in twisting (which is one turn of twist for each revolu- 
tion to start with) First of all, the yarn is spun into singles and then 
doubled or put into three-folds as required There are other subsequent pro- 
cesses of cleaning and “ gassing ” to give the spun yarn a finishing touch 
before it is sent to the manufacturer These processes are all of a very techni- 
cal nature and do not concern us here 

Let us now continue our previous enquiry and consider the chief defects 
commonly found m Indian Wastes, that have been imported mto this country 
The principal among these importations have been the Bengal Wastes 

The experience of almost all the spiimers has been rather discouraging 
with regard to these wastes, and most of them have found that m spite of the 
cheap prices of these wastes, they are useless from a commercial point of view 
The presence of foreign matter such as vegetable fibres, cotton twisted into 
knots, hairs, bits of paper, and especially clay, makes the waste lose its real 
va]ue In some grades of waste, balls of silk, hemp fibres and sometimes 
mineral substances are found in abundance (from 10 to 15 per cent or more 
of this objectionable matter) and therefore they are shunned by spinners 

Notwithstanding repeated boiling in soaf liquor, the clay contained there- 
in is not eliminated, and when the waste is dried, the clay appears in small 
particles of dust which is objectionable ta the worlqieople and causes the 
draft to be so sticky as to prevent proper drafting The most objectionable 
feature from the English spinner’s point of view is not that the waste con- 
tams so much of the manufacturing extraneous matter, but that it contains 
so much that is absolutely foreign to silk m any process, either of growth, 
manufacture or packing (for instance loading with mineral matter to add 
weight as is sometimes found in Japanese bales as well) 

The unfortunate situation created by these defects is, that though^the 
original fibre may be of a fine quality, the presence of this foreign matter so 
lowers the grade that the spinners lose confidence in its quality and cannot 
utihse the waste to the best of their advantage The following extract from 
a letter from a well-known spinner lUustrates this pomt — “ Respecting 
Indian Wastes Fineness of fibre Our experience of the fibre of any waste 
we have seen emanatmg from India (excepting Indian Tussah), is, that such 
fibre IS very fine indeed and consequently yarns can be spun as fine in count 
from such waste as from any other 

“ Lustre The lustre of the silk is also usually very good In our opinion 
the chief fault of Indian Wastes lie in its bad sorting for quality, meaning 
by quality, colour, and coarse and fine wastes Also in the abnormal admix- 
ture of foreign matter such as hemp, cotton, animal hair of various descrip- 
tions, including in some cases human hair These are all faults which cause 
Indian Wastes to be held in very low esteem, because to eradicate the extrane- 
ous matter entails excessive labour costs in picking or the use of carbonisation 
processes We think that all these faults can be remedied if the peasants are 
taught that they can obtain more money if they keep the waste free from 
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Oxtranoou'; niallcr nnd also if Ihcy keep Yellow and White separate and 
coatee and fine fibres separate ” 

It may be concluded from the abo\c report by an experienced spinner that 
there are certain points in favour of Bengal Mastes. for instance the fineness of 
the original fibre It is mcII known that the tensile strength of the spun silk 
largoh depends upon the fineness of the initial fibre, that is, the coarser the 
fibre, the less the strength This is accompanied by another factor, — the longer 
the ‘Staple, (he better the yam nnd hence more value, so that these advantages 
must 1)0 taken into consideration while ‘^electing the grade of w^aste to be used 

The other defect which is commonly known ns such, is the excessive loss 
in “ Ijoiling off ” But it has been found from experimental tests that the silk 
(hat loses more in the "dischaigc gnes better liistic than the silk that loses 
less or III other words, the final lustre of the fibre is proportional to the loss 
in boiling olT, for instance best Japan which loses least gnes least lustre” 
Therefore this defect cannot be rcgaided as icry sciioiis, as loss on one side 
IS compensated b\ lustre on the other There is no doubt, that this is a vital 
point to be c<insidere<l when the loss in boiling olT is simply alarming, specially 
at present, when the ])iice of waste has risen to Bs 5 and Rs 6 alb Another 
point that one mav consider is tliat the \aluc of the raw' material is propor- 
tional to tlie Mold after liniling, nnd if an extra 5 per cent loss in boiling off 
increases the cost of the low grade waste, then tlic cost of the yarn made from 
It IS al ‘'0 increased, nnd the margin left to the spinner is thereby reduced 
But this argument can only lie used when the loss is tremendous, otherwose, a 
sliglit difference this side or Hint side docs not affect the cost of spinning very 
much 

A careful examination of the experiments earned out on “ boiling off ” 
of waste silk of lanous grades shows the rclntnc difference in loss 
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With regard to the complete elimination of extraneous matter, it may be 
observed, that some of it is extremely diflBcult to remove even after continued 
processes But this does not apply to each and every kind of foreign matter, 
for instance the presence of cotton threads can be easily detected % using a 
blue dye whieh readily affects them v^ithout reaeting on the silk fibres All 
the cotton threads are coloured blue by this dye, and the silk remains uncolour- 
ed, the result being that cotton can be picked out Of course, the question of 
cost comes in agam There is no automatic mechanical process by which this 
could be done, and the only alternative is to resort to the process of “ picking ” 
which involves considerable waste of female labour After the waste is 
degummed and dried it is handed over to women to extricate all that is not 
silk: If the waste is bought at Rs 3 a lb and 5c? alb paid for discharging the 
gum^ the extra amount of labour required for cleaning it enhances the price 
by another 2c? a lb or so Again, small bits of paper, hair, etc , require 
minute examination and this makes “ picking ” a laborious ]ob, a nuisance to 
the worker and an extra burden to the spinner Even after the employment 
of this labour, small impurities of a peculiar nature stiU remain behind, and 
greatly deteriorate the quality of the yam which if free from these would 
undoubtedly command better prices 

As regards vegetable impurities, it has been pointed out before that the 
process of “ carbonisation ” has been found very effective in most cases It 
IS largely used in worsted spinning for purging of vegetable matters from 
wool, but silk being very delicate stands the chance of being damaged by the 
application of acids The difficulty arises due to the fact that in England 
the waste is wholly discharged and therefore, on account of the absence of gum, 
there is no preservative for the fibre to act against the action of acids 
Another point is that the acid used in this process (sulphuric acid) finally 
reduced the vegetable matter to powder, the presence of which makes it diffi- 
cult for the pinner to clean the silk thoroughly This method is, however, 
used on the (jontment where the gum is not wholly discharged from the silk 
and the fibre remains unattacked by the acid, that is, the gum acts as a jire- 
servative There is no doubt that further scientific improvements on the 
process will perfect the system to such an extent as to enable the British 
spinner to use it safely and with confidence 

It IS obvious that the addition of these processes means extra charges to 
the spinner and an increase in the cost of the yarn, both x)f which are detri- 
mental to the profits of production and in some cases act as discouraging 
agents Competition m this^ branch of the industry will be keenly felt by the 
English spinner after the war, and therefore it will be incumbent on him to 
use more economic methods In the presence of objectionable defects in the 
raw material, the amount of production that is the total output becomes less, 
and that reacts on the supply of yarn for the weaving mdustry The chief 
aim of the spinner after the war lyill be to increase his output to keep the 
other sister industries in equilibrium, and to dimmish the cost of production 
in order to meet the competition in the world market The only method by 
which he can produce on a large scale and apply the “ Law of Dimmishing 
Cost,” IS to have perfectly satisfactory supplies of the raw material 

A very important, pomt in connection with the problem of “output” is 
the “ final yield ” from waste silk As a matter of fact, the prosperity and 
the profits of the spinner depend largely on the yield from any quality of silk 
waste If he pays high prices for the raw material and receives low yield 
in the end,, evidently he is workmg under unprofitable conditions If, on the 
other hand, he gets a pretty high peld from an ordmary waste, his output in- 
creases and his profits rise proportionately It is therefore of considerable 
interest to the spinner to buy wastes which in the long run give him a bigger 
output of good yarn, and not to consume wastes which give a comparatively 
small quantity of spun yarn 

For purposes of an accurate comparison, we shall consider (a) yield of 
' silk after “ boiling off ” and (b) yield of dressed silk It wiU be inaccurate 
to compare yield from wastes in the shape of spun yam, as a good deal de- 
pends on the counts of the thread which brmg m variation m quantities 
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olUnmocl from difiorenl wn'^tc';, and do not gnc us a pioper estimate The 
following arc the results of a few tests of samples of various qualities-of silk 
wastes showing the >icld in two diQerent stages — 
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From the results of these tests, it was found that Yellow Kashmir waste 
(which has been wldel^ used in IZngland) ga\e a fairl}' good yield It comes 
next to He^'t I’ledmotit Gum Waste whidi is supjioscd to be one of the best in 
this respeit ComparatneU speaking, it is very clean and does not require 
nuicb ‘ puking” A large number of spinners have expressed great satisfac- 
tion with this lias-? of waste, specially with Kashmir knubs which they have 
found \cr\ lueful for working purposes If the quality is kept constant, 
there will lie a gic.it dcm.ind for them in future 

An interesting fact that came to my notice was the use of Bangalore Silk 
Waste lu a Huddersfield sjunner Some jears ago, a small quantity of this 
waste (.ilxmt 2,000 llis) appeared in the market and was tried by some spin- 
ners This waste was similar in character to Japanese waste and was found 
quite satisf.ittoi V and suitable for spinning purposes But obviously, the 
exjiort of this cl.iss of waste has stopped now' and no more quantities have 
been a\ail.ii)lc in the market for some time It would be quite a good experi- 
ment to re-inlioduce Bangalore waste in the English niarKct 

We shall now- considei the utility and consumption of waste from a manu- 
f.icturing point of view Spun yarns arc used for general manufacturing 
juirposes such as, sewing silks, weaving yarns, for dress goods; yarns for the 
liosicry trade, and more frequently yarns for plush purposes 

For weaving, white waste is preferred, and may be regarded as essential, 
because so many of the woven goods are requiicd for light colours When a 
manufacturer buys a yarn made from a ccibain kind of waste, he does not 
know' the colours his customers w'lll c\entually demand, and consequently he 
prefers to buy yarn which w'lll give the light shades, and he is then on the safe 
side, as yarn that wall give light colours is also suitable for dark colours, 
whereas if he had his machines clothed .w'lth yarn made from yellow waste he 
could not fill his orders for w'hites, creams, etc 

For w'caving yarns, knubs are used to a large extent Italian Yellow 
Knubs are greatly ^a^oured by the spinners, but in some cases, Kashmir Knubs 
h.ave been highly appreciated These are all pure and reliable, and with the 
excejition, of removal of cocoon husks, they do not require any extra labour or 
cost Continental spinners are the great users of knubs, though in England 
their use seems to be increasing now 

Gum Wastes (which are all reeling or throwsters’ wastes) are specially 
ad.apted for yarns for sewing and embroidery silks They are also used for 
making yarns for lace and weft purposes These wastes are strong and lus- 
trous and serve the purpose excellently well Colour is not of the same im- 
portance 'as for the weaving branch, and yellow wastes are quite satisfactory 
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It IS interesting to note here that the utility and consumption of silk 
waste IS finding new channels every year There are, at present, twenty-one 
spinners in England, and the approximate production of yam may be esti- 
mated at about 80,000 lbs per week. This is of course years’ hard struggle, 
both in the improvement of machinery and methods The quality of the 
English spun yam is already “ hall marked ” which is shown by the fact that 
the American Plush Manufacturer never hesitates to buy it tor the manu- 
facture of his plushes If the raw material is improved and the supply kept 
constant, there is no doubt, that in the near future the total output would 
increase twofold and distant markets will be supplied with these spuns The 
question of raw waste, therefore, demands a careful study, and in so far a*? 
India is concerned certainly improvements must be made in this direction 
Putting it briefly, what the spinner in this country wants, is raw waste free 
from foreign matter, properly graded, and carefully separated (knots should 
be avoided and the waste should be as free and open as possible). If the 
waste were^a “ perfect ” waste, extra labour could be dispensed with, and on 
this side the yam would become cheaper, and the seller of waste in India 
would get more money for it, considering that there would be more of real silk 
in cleaner waste 
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SUGGEf^TIONS rOK DEGUM^^IING OF WASTES IN INDIA 

It hns bct'n suggested to me more (hnn once that Uic preliminary process 
of (logumming nnu denning the A\as(o should be done in India I am in- 
dined to lliink that (here is n good deal of triilli and practical wisdom in this 
simgcstioii There are two reasons for adopting this method In the first 
pl.ue, most of tlie faults of Indian waste cannot he found until after degiim- 
inine. and. therefore, degumming on the spot is a chock for the quality of the 
waste exported to this eountrv Secondly, the increasing cost of labour in 
rmiland makes it imjieiatnc for the Ilritish spinner to cut dowm the nuni- 
hei of extra processes and employ onE cnicient labour to ensure a maximum 
output D'lhour IS conijiaratnch cheaper in India, and as the efficiency rc- 
fpnred tocarrv out the,sc processes is not great, they could he easily managed 
in India .ind sn%c the spmner a good deal of worry and trouble But, of 
course. It depeiuis on the spinners, and one cannot positively sa}^ wdiether they 
would he willing to accept the discharged waste, because the quality of the 
^n^l nninh tlepends upon the qunlit\ of the degummed silk If owing to a 
peculiar prcpidice the spmncrs would rather do this part themsehes then 
our si’heine acquires a difTercnl chaiactei IIowe\er, there is no harm in 
tr\ing an experiment, and for this reason, I shall juit forth the following 
jirictical points to helji the Indian entci prise 

The process of degunmiing waste is not sosimjde as it seems at first sight 
There are a nuinher of complications winch c\en experienced spinners lose 
sielit of. and then suffer in the end It is essential that special attention be 
pud to the working of this process 

111 the fir.sl place it is ncccssarx to appoint a practical man who is thor- 
oughh enincrsant witli the v.inous methods of degumming waste silk His 
knnv.lediie slmuld ho cnniiuvow^ and perfect so that lie may understand the 
ox.ict requirements of the market 

1'he next point is to take ntmosplieric conditions into account These 
should he fa\ournhlo Tlic nature of water to he used should he fully deter- 
mined th.it IS, it sliould hoof a ccilain degree of softness, or otherwuse it 
would not discohe the soap Soap and water should he both studied concur- 
rent h 

Time required for the duration of the process and the method employed' 
are also of great importance 

Eliminate the ciude clement in the first boil, in the next boil obtain clean- 
liness with lustre and strength Oiei -degumming and undei -degumming 
should always he avoided, the foiincr results in the weakness of the fibre and 
the kilter in lack of cleanliness and stickiness in subsequent operations 

With reg.ajd to drying, open-air drying is the best, and then comes cir- 
culating waim air as a good agent for diying The degummed silk must not 
he baked After this, 11 per cent ot moistuie should be properlj'^ determined 
The silk should he allowed to recoier its natural strength and elasticity 
Generally, the spinners in this country let it lie for six weeks before dressing 
it, hut in India the time will vary according to climate and atmospheric con- 
ditions 

Packing IS another factor wdiich leqiines consideration I shall discuss 
tins fully in another chapter 

Looking at the problem of sending degummed silk from a cornmercial 
point of VI cw^ one has to reniembci that the quality at this stage means a good 
deal The chief point is to export waste wdiich would be proper for spinning 
purposes here, having the maximum of drafting capacity This is very irn- 
jiortant for carrying out the spinning operations successfully 

Of late 3mars, Japan has been exportmg degummed waste to foreign 
countries Though it was imperfect and defective at first, the quality 
been considerably improving since then This new system is finding fa**:" 
with some spinners, while others strongly object to it The laffer sfill 
on iisinp' their own docummed silk If India could manac'c thi<' riart cf 
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work properly and efficiently, there is no reason why such a system should be 
discarded A trial must be given and then one can find out whether there is 
a market for this class of waste With precautions pointed out above, there 
IS every likelihood that the process would be successful, to the advantage of 
both the exporter and the importer There is no doubt that there are some 
practical difficulties ahead, but in all forms of industrial schemes these diffi- 
culties have to be surmounted and methods improved in order to mcrease pro- 
duction or to create a new demand for a commodity I am fully confident 
that if this were done in India, there would be no further difficulty with regard 
to the exportation of Indian waste, and moreover a new industrial field will 
' be created to help other allied industries. 
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TASAR WASTE 

Ta'^r or Tust^nli, ns it is commonly known m this country, is also connect- 
ed \MtIi the Spinning Industry. At present, only very small quantities of 
hand-reeled tnsar are imported' either from India or from China, the bulk of 
the trade is in tnsar waste which is spun in different counts in the central 
area Congloton and Brighousc are tw'o ^reat centres for tasar spinning 
The general demand in the home ns well as in the foreign markets is supplied 
from \arns produced in tlicsc two towms and it may be observed that the im- 
portance of this branch of the industr}' is much more appreciated now than 
c\cr before the war, on account of a practical stoppage of the Continental 
productions 

l^arge sujijilics of tasar waste arc rcccned here from China, or to put it 
•-horth , one imn say that China is now' the sole supplier of this class of waste 
Rciinrts from a number of spinners show' that some years ago, Indian tasar 
waste was ^cr^ InrgeU used in this country, but partly ow'ing to the nature 
of the fibre and jiartl^ due to the lack of organisation, this trade has com- 
pletcl\ gone down, the result being, that now Indian tasar waste is not avail- 
able in the market, though some spinners maintain that still there is a fair 
cjuantlt^ used (consumption of China tasar is supposed to he ten times that 
of Indian) 

With regard to the nature of the fibre, the unanimous opinion of the 
spinners is that Indian tasar waste gnes coarser 5'arn, that is to say, it can- 
not be spun into fine counts, and is only adaptable for coarse threads As 
(Yunpared with China tasar, it lacks elasticity and possesses a shorter fibre in 
the staple, which defects render it unusable for finer counts of yarn Its 
nature is described ns “ crispy ” which makes the finished yarn unmarketable 
for high clast; of work and so cannot compete with 3'arn made from China fibre 
An expert sinnner expressed his opinion to me in the follow'ing words — 

‘‘ Regarding Indian Tussah Some years ago it was very largely used for 
plusli purposes, hut it docs not take the same dye as Chefoo Tussah (Northern 
China) and is apparently of a much coarser fibre which does not allow the 
waste to be spun to the s,inic fine count as Chefoo Tussah As of late years, 

- the counts required in Tussah have gradually become finer than they used 
to I>e Indian Tussah has fallen into disfavour It is possible that a better 
selection and better cultivation of the worm w'liich will spin the finest fibre 
would enable its production to be of more use to spinner ” 

It 15 , therefore, necessary, first of all, to improve the quality of the fibre 
and then to regulate the supply in order to make Indian tasar popular in the 
British market This is, however, a question that belongs to the province of 
sericulture and must have the attention of the experts on the subject But 
it is xery probalile that by better methods of production and organisation the 
Indian tasar industry could be greatly improved and its extent increased 

We shall now consider the utility of tasar Let us take raw tasar to 
start w'lth As has been previously pointed out, it is hand-reeled and is im- 
ported in very small quantities, and is therefore not much used in England 
Only a few bales are consumed every now and then Forty deniers tasar 
IS used for insulating purposes generally and sometimes for making tassels 
for decoration purposes One big firm in Macclesfield prepares woven^tasar 
cloth for Indian and Australian markets, particularly for Gents’ Suitings, 
but tlic quantities are limited and for statistical purposes we can leave them 
out of account Its consumption in India is large, where it is manufactured 
into cloth to meet the local demand Owing to its lightness and colour, it is 
undoubtedly suitable for hot climates, though fairly large quantities of tasar 
organzine could be used for making blouse pieces and summer dresses But 
it IS almost impossible to compete with China tasar cloth on account of its 
cheapness 

As regards spun tasar from the waste, there is a large and increasing 
demand for it in this coimtry and also abroad Two or t^ee firms use the 

F 
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finer counts of tasar for embroidery silks No 1 China tasar is, at present, 
largely used for this class of work, and if the quality of Indian tasar fibre is 
improved, there will be a great outlet for it in this trade Great precautions 
haie, however, to be taken in judging the demand in this trade, as mercerised 
cotton is killing the market for tasar as artificial silk in the real silk trade 
For purposes of competition, prices will have to be properly considered at 
difierent periods, and the export of tasar for embroidery silks will have 1 o be 
regulated by the use and price of cotton at that particular period The lustre 
and natural colour of tasar contributes to its great utihty in embroidery silks 
which find a ready market in India if they were slightly cheaper than they 
are just now It is interesting to note that the use of embroidery silks is 
increasing every year in India owing to a change in the social conditions 

Another important opening for tasar silk is its use in conjunction with 
wool This depends upon two conditions, (a) the quabty of the tasar fibre, 
and (h) prices of wool If the tasar waste is spun in coarser counts, it can be 
mixed with wool for the worsted trade to give the latter the brilliancy and 
softne=5s of silk, so that even the inferior qualities of yam can be utilised in 
some form or other But this utility to a large extent depends on the current 
prices of wool, that is, if the prices are high this method can be adopted with 
adiantage If on the other hand prices of wool are low, and those of tasar 
stationary or high, this method of mixing tasar and wool does not prove a 
commercial success 

The most important use of tasar waste in the form of spun yarn is in the 
manufacture of plushes At present, more than -^ths of tasar spun in this 
country is consumed by this trade This is chiefly due to the fact that com- 
petition with cheap German velvets and plushes is now at an end, and the 
British manufacturer has got the opportunity of taking up markets abroad, 
lor instance in South America, Africa, and the Oriental countries which 
w ere formerly stuffed wath German goods Moreover, spun tasar from Ger- 
man^ has ceased to be received in the New York market, which before the war 
used to consume large quantities of it In addition to these exportations to 
the United States, large quantities of spun tasar are used by a large Plush 
and Vehet i^Ianufacturing firm in this country This consumption is steadily 
increasing now, and it is hoped that the manufacturers of plushes, velvets, 
imitation fuis, etc, will continue to produce these goods after the war 
Naturall), therefore, the demand for tasar waste is expectenV rise and if 
large quantities of good waste are available in India, they ■'^^Ul be at once 
taken up by the manufacturers As the demand in the American market is 
for finer counts and stronger yams, it w'ould be worth our while to improve 
the Indian production of tasar by means of better control of the industrial 
organisation 

Yield of tasar is generally 55 per cent or slightly more and if the fine- 
ness of fibre IS aimed at in production, and its elasticity impro\e, the com- 
moditi will achieic a high commercial utility and obtain a wider market 

Suno} ing the problem of export of tasar waste from the Indian point of 
\ lew , ^ e inas V.u that increase in the production of “ Wild Silks " is a matter 
of economic importance and is directly connected with the economic life of 
the [>e<'i[de in ‘-onic parts of the country particularly in Assam We may 
admit tli.it there are great difficulties in organising the industry on properly 
-.lentifif line-, hut it is ciidont that before we can cier think of commencing 
and eiilirninn iin export trade the=e obstacles which affect producton should 
.ill 1 > remo\cd, more Iw studeing the real life of the industrial communities 
thin b\ forunn ‘^tr.ingo end uncuitable methods The example of other 
M.ni 'ri'- baMiu ‘'in ilar economic conditions stands clearly before us, and 
\ I I T'l 1 O’,-' to b->nerit lo their experience For this reason a minute study 
of tl ('bufC'C t ^ >r indu=^r} will he of immense adinntage 

^ ^ of tW d'l 1 ultiC' referred to are pure!} of a ‘■cientific nature 

'll i ■ b iiilhf ji^’iiwilln Profc--or Letroy in his Beport (p 117) and 
o.' X- i' lb - 11 ' tl >'■ and m'^intcriancc of pure races of v ild silkworms 
t I' ' ' Pi fid ‘^eUcMon of tlie rare, we can e'^'pect to get a better 

f' ’ f I L'-.e no doubt tlwt if steps arc taben, these difficulties 
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will 1)0 iillinintely ^cnlo^cd. Suggestions put forth by Professor Lefroy all 
lend to show that there is n great possibility of progress in this direction, and 
their adojitiou bj the authorities concerned means the issue of some good com- 
nieroial icsults In this way the industry ean not only bo revived but ex- 
tended as well, and can then meet the increasing demand in the world market 
Other ditllcultics are of the nature of industrial organisation Proper 
inanagcnient and contiol is essential for any further progress in production 
The s\sicm of collection of small quantities and other matters concerning 
jiacking, etc, will I)C discussed in the last chapter The most important 
point to cinphasibc here is the organised regulation of supplies which is 
neoessarv to kccji the export trade in a state oi economic equilibrium 
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THE ERI AND MUGA SILKS 

The other two \ anetios of “ Wild Silks ” are the En and the Muga They 
arc lx)th particularly Indian productions, and are cultivated in Assam They 
are gro\%n chiefly for the home market, and are spun and woven into cloth by 
V. omen to suppl} the local demand 

In recent years, small quantities of Eri cocoons have been exported to 
I nglnnd and Trance from Calcutta, where these are brought from villages 
So Vir a=: England is concerned, only one large firm of spinners has tried the 
c' penment and found it a great success Owing to its popularity as a good' 
commercial fibre, there is a great demand for it in the English spinning 
industry 

Regarding the quality of the En fibre, it is interesting to note that it is 
much finer than the China tasar fibre It spins into fine counts specially in 
40/2s (cotton counts) The other sizes it is spun into are 50 and 55/2s 
(ounts Its chief advantage is its lighter colour which gives beautiful light 
dvc'', vvhicli ordinary tasar would not give It is essential that the supplies 
‘'hould he as free as possible from the reddish brown cocoons which sometimes 
do come in the bales These make the finished yam darker and everything 
which makes the thread darker in shade is of disadvantage Light creamy 
‘■hade is the best for all purposes Apart from this slight mixture of these 
dark cocoons, the quantities imported have otherwise been quite satisfactory 
*-0 far 

Another important feature of En silk that makes it extremely useful for 
making plushes, hat plushes and velvets, is its power of resilience It has a 
greater resilience than White Italian silk or any other than it used in the 
m.mufacture of plushes, and is therefore specially suited for these purposes 
1 he pile ” in the velvet or plush made from En stands beautifully and gives 
.1 verv fine cfTcct in the finished commodity As a matter of fact, it is pre- 
terred to 1 tali. in Schappe or English Spun owing to its properties, and some 
ni.i nil lac tillers would consume as much of it as they could obtain One manu- 
inc turcr suggested to me that if bj anj means such as selection of a pure race 
of the worm, the colour could be made still lighter, that is, between the Italian 
^'h.lppe and the present colour of En, there will be great opportunities of 
m il nig this silk an exclusive material for plushes, and its demand would rise 
( oii'-idcrablv high 

In addition to its use in plush manufacture, it is an excellent material 
lor light iloths tor wann climates though it has not been extensively used 
loi this purjxise so far, there is a possibility of some firms using it for their 
(ohmial tnnle Its wide use, at present, is impossible owing to short sup- 
p!i( . The firm of spinners alio' e referred to has used more than 5,000 lbs 
(0 I'ri (t)(.)OMs In this tune, but tan easily consume alxiut 40,000 lbs a year 
I int.rtiiriat'dv tie c\p'>rt tr.ule of these cocoons m done only by one firm,' and 
It! 0 It CIS. 01 on, It IS difliciiit to obtain the desired quantities 

As 1 nnd'T-tind there is no fixed market for cocoons m Assam Girls 
, III! wfio'^'i bring their simll lot^; to the village bazaar-:, and dispose of them 
to ( i-ii il I u-oenf'r-5 1 or general c' port purposes, thcsc small lots are not of 
I 1 bn p >rt''iut b_v ikomse^'es as t(^r big oidcrs large cjiiantities should bo 
I I'.'i ■ '< { and 't D.i r to tie shipjnng centre Moreover, the quantities must 
{ I ,r . I'll o'n-* int and for this it is i*s..anti,il that an organisation siioiild 
iM'* 1 . 1 ng ’ ! ir, » (. ijiital ai its bark There must he a collecting cstab- 
I dt (lU'i.litu- ( 1,1 1 gi' or small) can lie i.al on in The rearers 

' ' t- ; s, I - ; t* s i!i ot t’,< ir 1^0 fill condition that thev can produce 

. Or, ! i' t l)i”e’'i a’ ni'lif^tiiig house-, can easilv send their sup- 
t' 'it'' i, " ’ • 1 ‘ rt tbf^ t .in s)jjpjy-fi to England, Trance, and 

I ‘ - - , ■ ' i 'i 

! ' “ '* !' n I 'i ifiri r v r'lcnnrtf > that thi^rc is a large and 

n * ' i’ n ' ’ " I r' V ir' • in EnL’hnd. and lh‘r< i- no doiih^ that ,a 

■ ' i " ‘ i ' * I ' i in A-'cna tin Cumn odzlv is sur. to 
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find favom’ owing to its commercial utility It is of an economic interest to 
India, to increase the production of these cocoons and to organise the industry 
in such a way as to be able to send regular supplies every year " I am certain' 
that development m this branch of the Indian silk industry would be of great 
■value and benefit to the countr}’^ and would maintain her prestige in other 
countries within the Empire as well as without The rearers can obtain good 
prices for their cocoons and if the organisation is based on proper Lines it is 
bound to be useful and lucrative Demand for plushes is nearly a constant 
demand whether in England or any other country, and as it has been found 
from experience that Eri silk is specially suited for the purposes above 
explained, the only way to extend its utility and popularity is to increase its 
production in India and thereby to regulate the supply 

With regard to Muga silk, I may say that it is, perhaps, not so important 
as Eri from a commercial point of view. It is practically unknoivn in the 
British silk market, and it is astonishing to find that most of the manufac- 
turers have never even heard this name If it had been introduced m the 
market, it might have found some outlet, but it is certain that its general use 
would have been out of question 

Its colour IS “ golden ” and the fibre is superior to the tasar fibre, both in 
strength and elasticity But for all practical purposes it has to compete with 
the latter in price which under the present conditions of production is impos- 
sible It is very dear and it is not likely that prices could be lowered even 
though there were a great demand for it owing to its good properties Some 
manufacturers would like to try samples and see if it can be used, but .the 
problem is whether large quantities can be exported from India at prices 
slightly higher than those of Chma tasar Tne answer to this question at 
present is no 

I understand that the area of production is small and quantities produced 
are just sufficient for Indian consumption (in Calcutta, Dacca, Madras, and 
other parts of India) It will certainly be of a great advantage to the pro- 
ducer to extend its market within India, where it can be used for embroidery 
and ornamental goods ‘ Its natural sheen and colour account for the 
demand, and probably with better reehng and larger supplies the demand 
would be very much increased ” 

Strictly speakmg, there is no demand for Muga silk m England, at 
present, partly owing to absence of any previous experiment and partly on 
account of competition with China tasar in prices But it is possible to 
create a demand if supplies were available which of course are uncertain 


In the previous pages, I have given a detailed survey of the exact require- 
ments of the British silk industry, and have indicated various outlets for 
Indian productions So far, I have not gone into the questions of consump^ 
tion, prices, distribution and economic organisation and also other details 
affecting the export trade of these silks from India These points, I shall 
discuss at length in Part III, givmg the views of those engaged in silk trade 
and also my o'wn suggestions to improve the existing commercial conditions 
which have been on a dechne for the last twenty years or more 

Before proceeding to do that, I shall give an account of my enquiries in 
France and discuss the various points concerning the utility of Indian silks 
in that country This 'will form Part II of this Report In addition to these 
pomts, I shall devote a few pages to an account of the institutions which have 
been the means of developing the silk industry in France -with a 'view to show- 
ing their importance m India if sh,e is going to be a supplier of this important 
raw material 
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THE FRENCH SILK INDUSTRY 

I nlikc the Brill'll! ^^ilk niduttn, in France, llie inanufacLuring brauah of 
llic indu^lrv it, conccnlinlcd ]‘ioin an economic point of mcw tnis concen- 
tration may be regauied as beneficial to thobc ulio are engaged in it We 
cannot dcn\ that such a tonccntialion leads to an cfiicient control and manage- 
nicnt of the distnimlion of the law matciial, and also of the ^allous operations 
that arc ncccs‘<ir\ to maintain the life of the industi\ In those countries 
i\hcio the silk indiistr\ is scatleicd, tiansjioit difiiculties are augmented on 
at count of the large area o\cr i\hicli the la^\ mateiial has to be distributed 
In thc^c cases it is difliciilt to ha\c a definite organisation or board of control 
lotarr\ out disti ilnition in a systematic maiinei Individual manufacturers 
ha\c to depend ujion their pci^onal experience ^\hlch may perhaps be a secret 
lor the otiicr Iliit, in France things aic quite different Raw material is 
ill ‘-locked in L\ons, and the aica of distribution being small, there is no diffi- 
rnlt\ in attending to or understanding the rcciuircments of different manufac- 
luler^ who arc not far apait fioiii each other Moieover, if theie is any new 
brand of silk introduced into the inaiket, it can be speedily tried by the 
manufar turers who it thev aic satisfied w ith. can casilj place their order with 
iicirc-Nt silk merchant In England where the silk industry is scattered over 
a wide arei, this dl^Rult^ stands out clear, as some Indian raw silks ate 
al>‘-olntcl\ unknown to the ni.inufacturcrs in certain pnits 

Of towr-'C, there arc some clisad\antagcs m this s>stcm of concentration, 
which niaiufcst thcinschcs when the mech.inism of tianspoit is out of order 
1 or inst.iiuc. if the industn is ccnccntratcd, llic whole area under manufac- 
ture IS affected wiien there i? nii} accidental liansporl difhculty On the other 
liand if It is scattered, onh one or two units arc infiuenccd by such a disorder, 
llie<itliers recencthcii si)p])lies as usual These diHicullies arc only lare, and 
tan therefore be left out of our present considciation 

The prohlcm of labour is also closel} connected with the nature of the 
industn As wc have seen iii tlic cxisc ol tiie Biitisli silk industry, ownng to 
iis s(altcred nature, there is no definite laixiur foice Each area deiives its 
lakiur from its small source and the manufactuicr lias to face the competition 
uintinualh in the neighbouring labour maiket The ))nce he pays for a parti- 
cular unit of labour is determined not only by its clficicncy or grade, but also 
i)\ tlic jiricc of labour jiaid in other industries in tne same area But, in 
iVance, labour supjilv is goicrncd h} different ciicuinstances During periods 
of depression and abnormal fluctuations, it goes down considerably, but in 
normal times, the supply is nearly constant Ihe price of labour is deter- 
mined by competition within the same industry Moreoier, there is a stock 
of Inglily skilled labour, which has achieved perfection in art and design after 
a long period of hard training This is, in my opinion, the lesult of the con- 
centrated character of the French silk industry Efficiency of labour has 
undoubtedly increased during the last forty yeais or moie Foieign competi- 
tion has given this impetus to the French weavers 

Considering the question fron\ the point of view of the worker, we find 
that in bad times the whole industrial area is affected and poverty is seen most 
where silk industry is concentrated and least where it is scattered ' A sudden 
depression in the silk trade leaves no other channel open for the worker in the 
former case, w bile in the latter he has a large number of choices for an occupa- 
tion and can soon find a way out of the difficulty 

Taking the entire situation into consideration, one must say that the 
‘ balance is in favour of concentration, as there is a large number of moral and 
material advantages The greatest advantage lies in the training of labour 
and in the enlargement of its capacities, which are alwayC m environments 
conducive to improvement and can derive benefits from well-established insti- 
tutions for the general advancement of the silk industry 

G 



Before defining the area of concentration, I shall consider the various 
aspects of silk industry in France The French silk industrj^ is divided into 
three parts — 

1 Production of raw silk, that is, the cultivation of the siU^ornis, 

their eggs, and the preparation of the thread 

2 Reeling of foreign cocoons imported into the country 

3 Manufacturing branch of the industry 

Tlie production of raw silk which was once very important, is carried on 
in the following principal Departments — 

Card, in the mountainous region 

Ardeche, in the southern part 

Drome, throughout the whole Department, except in the mountainous 
region 

Basses- Alpes, grain producing, specially in the Province of Var 

Lozere, all around the district of Florae 

Sovie, in the environs of Chambery and m the valley of Isbre 

Ai eyron, in the environs of Saint- AFrique, and Milhau 

Tarn, near the Department ot Herault 

Hautc-Garonne, in the environs of Montauban and Villebrumiel 

In addition to these, there are other small places, where cocoons are pro- 
duced and sent to the filatures, but the quantities produced are comparatively 
small Southern Province of Var is very important as regards the produc- 
tion of seed All along the coast of the Mediterranean, there are innumerable 
mulberr}' trees At Cogolin, near St Raphael, there is a large Sericultural 
Dstablisliment where seed is produced on proper scientific lines In so far as 
the production of cocoons is concerned, the above mentioned Departments con- 
tribute to the supply produced in France This part of the industry is under 
the control of the ISoard of Agriculture, and is practised mainly by the 
peasants 

Re\ie\\ing the French cocoon crop for the last ten years, we find that the 
liariest has deci eased by at least fifty pei cent in that period This decline. 
In some is attributed to fluctuations in weather conditions, but the fact is that 
the people are gradually abandoning this branch of agriculture The Gov- 
ernment bounties haie been unable to stop the rate of decline in spite of their 
large jcarlj grants 

Next, our attention is drawn to silk reeling Oier and above the quanti- 
ties of cocoons produced within the countrj', a large amount is imported from 
tlic Le\ ant, Kashmir, Central Asia, and the Far East Marseilles is the centre 
of importation as \%ell as the centre of reeling There is a large number of 
filatures m the immediate vicinity of the town, where cocoons are reeled into 
la^^ silk The system of working in some filatures is very up-to-date, and so 
far <is the quality of reeling is concerned, there is no doubt that, the French 
raws ” excel any other in the uniformiU of size and cleanliness 

Reeling industrv' cannot be said to be flourishing in France The ^stem 
of iHiuntics IS the same here as in the production of cocoons^ but with all this 
artificial “ backing up ” there is no progress recorded This is partly due to 
the fact tbattnc amount of production of French cocoons is going down every 
_\cir, and the prices for foreign cocoons are rising Above all, there is the 
irn-t deprC'Sinu efiect of the action of speculators i\ ho absorb all the quantities 
ni oxo-ans ncailable n few months beforehand and when the harvest is ready, 
rax,' the price- m such a way as to force the reeling establishments to fall back 
o» U'.reign cocoons It mav be noted v.bik passing, that there has been an 
(' lonrou- U’crea^e in the Italian output of cocoons tor the last fewjears, and 
n’’- Mil’ll !*• far ahead of Marseilles as regards its stocks of cocoons and 
r'''’’''! ‘•ill- 

TIh* n’its*an,'u’r cau=e of this decline in the reeling branch of the industry 
I- t’ : t’fl.v* of the Far Eastern supplies of raw silk These are constantly 
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Before defining the area of concentration, I shall consider the -various 
aspects of silk industry m France The French silk industry is divided mto 
three parts — 

1 Production of raw silk, that is, the cultivation of the sillmorms, 

their eggs, and the preparation of the thread 

2 Reeling of foreign cocoons imported into the country 

3 Manufacturing branch of the industry 

The production of raw silk which was once very important, is carried on 
m the following principal Departments — 

Gard, m the mountainous region 
Ardeche, in the southern part 

Drome, throughout the whole Department, except in the mountainous 
region ^ 

Basses- Alpes, gram producmg, specially m the Province of Var 
Lozere, aU around the district of Florae 
Sovie, m the environs of Chambery and m the valley of Ishre 
Aveyron, m the environs of Saint- Afirique, and Milhau 
Tam, near the Department ot Herault 

Haute-Garonne, m the environs of Montauban and Villebrumiel 

In addition to these, there are other small places, where cocoons are pro- 
duced and sent to the filatures, but the quantities produced are comparatively 
small Southern Provmce of Var is very important as regards the produc- 
tion of seed All along the coast of the Mediterranean, there are innumerable 
mulberry trees At Cogolm, near St Raphael, there is a large Sericultural 
Establishment where seed is produced on proper scientific hnes In so far as 
the production of cocoons is concerned, the above mentioned Departments con- 
tribute to the supply produced in France This part of the industry is under 
the control of the Board of Agriculture, and is practised mainly by the 
peasants 

Reviewmg the French cocoon crop for the last ten years, we find that the 
harvest has decreased by at least fifty pei cent m that period This declme, 
by some is attributed to fluctuations m weather conditions , but the fact is that 
the people are gradually abandoning this branch of agriculture The Gov- 
ernment bounties have been unable to stop the rate of decline m spite of their 
large yearly grants 

Next, our atteation is drawn to silk reelmg Over and above the quanti- 
ties of cocoons produced -within the country, a large amount is imported from 
the Levant, Kashmir, Central Asia, and the Far East Marseilles is the centre 
of importation as well as the centre of reebng There is a large number of 
filatures m the immediate -vicinity of the to-wn, where cocoons nre reeled into 
raw silk The system of working m some filatures is very up-to-date, and so 
far as the quality of reeling is concerned, there is no doubt that ^the French 
raws ” excel any other in the uniformity of size and cleanlmess 

Reelmg industry cannot be said to be flourishmg m France The ^stem 
of bounties is the same here as m the production of cocoons, but with all this 
artificial “ backing up ” there is no progress recorded This is partly due to 
the fact that the amount of production of French cocoons is gomg do-wn every 
year, and the prices for foreign cocoons are rismg Above all, there is the 
most depressmg effect of the action of speerdators -vmo absorb all the quantities 
of cocoons available a few months beforehand and when the harvest is ready, 
raise the prices m such a way as to force the reelmg establishments to fall back 
on foreign cocoons It may be noted while passing, that there has been an 
enormous increase m the Italian output of cocoons for the last few years, and 
now Milan is far ahead of Marseilles as regards its stocks of cocoons and 
reeled silk 

The outstanding cause of this dechne m the reeling branch of the mdustry 
IS the effect of the Far Eastern supplies of raw silk These are constantly 
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Lyona specialises in various grades of silk manufactures Muslins take 
a very prominent place in the list of her productions Plain silk and figured 
tissues are no less important from the point of view of beauty of design and 
quality These are sometimes mixed with gold and silver to supply the 
demand of the Eastern market specially the Levant Large quantities of 
mixed plain and figured goods are made for local purpose In these, silk is 
used either in combination with cotton or wool Gauzes, grenadines, crepes, 
crepes-de-chine come next in merit United Kingdom holds a high place 
among the customers of Lyons in these goods, and then comes the United 
States of America. Ln addition to th^e silken stuffs, tulles, lace, braids, and 
trimmings are also manufactured for exportation to America and other coun- 
tries Lyons Silk embroideries are also famous for their artistic designs. 

There has been a great reduction in the production of these articles since 
the commencement of the war owing to a general disorganisation Fancy 
trade is on the wane as its export has been temporarily stopped As regards 
plain silk goods, tliere is not much difference between tlie present and the pre- 
war production, as their manufacture is more or less important even for war 
purposes. Shipping difficulties have hampered exportation to a very large 
extent and this accounts for scarcity of orders and reduction in the amount 
of production 

Another part of the weaving industry is concentrated at St Etienne and 
its environs The chief articles manufactured are velvet with satin back or 
armure,” figured velvets, satin hack or all silk “ armure,” and pure silk 
velvets Most of these aie exported to Morocco. Algeria, Tunis and India 
Durmg the war, they have partly taken the place of German goods of a similar 
nature, and therefore their production has not completely gone down 

Ribbons are a speciality of the St Etienne trade Different varieties are 
inade,^ such as plain black silk, plain m different colours, and figures silk 
ribbons. These are partly consumed by the home market and partly exported 
to Great Britain, America, and some of the European countries. A certain 
amount of braids and trimmings are also made here, but their manufacture 
IS nPt constant, as a good deal depends upon the market demand for these 
articles Besides these, elastic tissues of various kinds, ties, and cravates are 
made in St Etienne in which silk is used in small quantities., 

St Etienne industry is weU-equipped with special machmery and effi- 
cient labour to produce these beautiful velvets and ribbons But in spite of 
this equipment, foreign competition specially of Basle, and Elberfeld, has 
given it a blow though not so severe as to knock it out altogether A striking 
feature of this trade is that it is more subject to fluctuation than any other 
The use of ribbons dgiends largely on the spending capacity of the people, and 
1^ that 18 limited as is the case at present, consumption of fancy goods such 
as these is generally dispensed with The prosperity of trade in iibbons is 
therefore governed by those economic laws which affect production and con- 
sumption when times are abnormal Thus the consumption of raw silk in this, 
place cannot be definitely determined by its position in the past 

Lyons industry, however, differs from that of St Etienne in many respects- 
In the first place, the former has a much greater resourcefulness and adapt- 
ability and IS always ready to fight against foreign competitors in artistic 
excellence and variety of design The second point is -^at although it is 
dependent on Paris and other centres of fashion during different seasons of 
the year yet it can find compensation for the decline of one article in the rise 
of another to favour But the' case is quite different in St Etienne It is a 
more or less exclusive production, and if, owmg to a sudden change of fashion, 
ribbons or braids fall to disfavour, there is no other alternative for the weaver 
but to sit and wait Moreover these articles are only accessories to- dress and' 
their use can be discarded at any time, which is practically impossible with 
actual wearing clothes It appears therefore that a larger range m silk pro- 
duction gives Lyons a better chance for competing with foreign goods and’ 
pEords opportunities for new creations , while the activities of the St Etienne^ 
looms bemg confined to ribbons and velvets are always exposed tQ downfalls. 
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Another important difference between the industries of these two towns 
18 in their organisation of labour In St Etienne, its surrounding country 
and in the hill dibtricts of Haute Loire the system of small workshops has 
existed for a long time Several members of the family take part in the busi- 
ness and do their work in their own small way In some cases, they work 
independently while in others they are engaged by “ manufacturers ” who have, 
no factories of their own Labour is divided according to the capacities of 
each member of the family and production is managed in a very simple way. 
Reason for survival of this system is that electric power can be easily adopted 
to low-web looms required for making ribbons, without any big changes m the 
machinery or any special re-construction of the workshop A small motor is 
added to give power, and complications of any k\nd are avoided. 

In Lyons, where the manufacturers of piece-goods require re-building of 
the whole loom for fitting new appliances, lab^our is organised on factory, 
system An individual weaver cannot incur great expenses both in the pur- 
chase of the loom and the supply of power and for this reason is led to find 
employment in large factories, which have been built up by J oint Stock Com- 
panies or bodies of manufacturers This striking difference in labour 
organisation reminds me of the old Scottish Cottage Industry system and is 
specially suited to industries where simple machinery can be run by a com- 
paratively low horse-power motor without much disturbance in the workers’" 
homes The greatest advantage in this organisation is that even the young 
members of the family can utilise their spare time m helping the older 
members, and thus add to the total output m some form or other - 

Here we should take the problem of cost of production into considera- 
tion In my opmion,. this system of organisation explains to a large extent 
the low cost of production as compared with England, where it is practically 
out of vogue- Low cost of living m the country keeps the wages at a com- 
paratively lower level, and therefore weavers can be engaged m their homes 
at lower wages than they would accept in big factories in the town. The.’' 
current charges in a factory run up to an enormous amount, and in the Tong" 
run, though by a system of ‘ large scale production ’ prices are kept down, the 
Igbour bill raises the cost of production , 

In connection with the weaving and throwing industries, it is advisable 
to consider the question of distribution of raw silk Both in Lyons and 
St Etienne, raw silk is distributed among the manufacturers by silk merchants 
who import their supplies from China, Japan and the Levant These sup- 
plies are conditioned at the Lyons or St Etienne Conditioning Houses, where 
various particulars are recorded and notified to the merchants who after, 
verifying the requirements of different trades dispatch the ordered quantities 
to the manufacturers Some of these merchants form Joint Stock Companies, 
while others transact their business in the capacities of a private company 
There is no difficulty in distribution owing to the concentrated character of 
the manufacturmg area 

The third and by no means the less important branch of the French silk 
industry is spinning, that is, the utilisation of wastes of various kinds. Am 
has been pre\iously pointed out, the French process of degumming is totally 
different fiom the English process, and this difference brings about an essen- 
tial difference in organisation and control The French Bchappe process 
involves the use of large quantities of running water which are easily obtain- 
able in France, and utilisation of which in spmnmg is not restricted by any 
sanitary laws In England, the spmners are prohibited the practice of this 
method as it is, supposed to affect the sanitar}^ conditions of the locahty The 
difference in the process of degummmg does not imply in any way that one 
process is superior to the other, it is only a difference in method to suit the 
local conditions 

On account of an ever growing fear of foreign competition, the French 
spinning industry is now more or less a limited monopoly, though we can 
hardly express it as working on a Trust system Large and powerful corn-- 
panics have joined together to form a Syndicate This Syndicate controls the- ' 
purchase,of the law material as well as the salaof the output The woiting: 
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of this corporate body is based on a certain definite policy and may be regarded 
as a sort of secret concern Individual companies control their oivn estab- 
lishments, but matters concerning the whole industry are discussed at the 
Board of the Syndicate This combination served as a ‘ protection ’ against 
outside attacks 

Its particular interest from our point of view lies in the consumption of 
law silk waste from various sources The larger the extent of the industiy, 
the larger is the amount of waste consumed The French Schappe is used to 
some extent by the English velvet manufacturers and is largely exported to the 
United States, so that production is expected to increase w’lth the increasmg 
demand The consumption of Schappe is considerably increased by the 
French manufacturers who use it in making velvets, crepes-de-chine, foulards, 
and taffetas 

The industry is concentrated all around Lyons, along the banks of the 
Rhone In normal times, there is an abundant supply ot labour Though 
rising wages have tended to increase the cost of spinning, this increase has 
not been so fast as to make the industry suffer from want of labour supply 
The system ot bounties operates in spinning in the same way as in any other 
branch of the French silk industry This artificial bolstering is an essential 
characteristic of the silk industry in France, and may be said to be another 
form of protective measure in addition to the various import duties on foreign 
yarns 

Summarising the present position of the French silk industry, we find 
that three facts stand out clear First is the progressive decline in the pro- 
duction of cocoons in France in spite of the system of bounties This may be 
attiibuted to the growing competition of the Far East where the quality of 
1 eeling is considerably improving every year and prices are still comparatively 
low fas compared with the European silks) due to cheaper labour in China and 
Japan Another reason for this decline is the indirect influence of prices of 
silk in the New York market which is constantly rismg in importance to the 
detriment of the Lyons and Milan markets Larger supplies of raw^ silk now 
go to America from China and Japan which means that the increasing demand 
in the I'l’ench market is not adequately met with I have illuminated this fact 
particularly to show that if at a period like this when consumption of silk is 
increasing everywhere, India’s resouices in this direction are developed to 
their full extent, there are great possibilities of supplying this increasing 
demand in Europe 

The second fact is that though formerly labour was verj' cheap in France, 
as compaied wuth England and America, now there is a visible rise in wages 
in every branch of the industry owing to a change m the economic conditions 
of the country This difference in the price of labour results in bringing down 
the cost of production But the most important change effected by labour is 
in the choice of the raw material In those countries where labour is dear, 
the manufacturers are compelled to buy raw si 11c w^hich gives them quick 
winding so as to reduce the cost of working, wEile in countries where labour is 
cheap, me,^nanufacturers pay moie attention to the price of law silk than to its 
working qualities, because cheap labour does not increase the cost of winding 
to such an extent as to lower the profits of the manufacturer But the fact 
that the difference in the price of labour in different countries will ultimately 
become less and less makes the problem still more complicated, and forces us 
to the view held in a previous chapter regarding the improvement in the 
quality of raw silk 

The third fact (which showed itself in rather gloomy colours before the 
war) IS the effect of German and Swiss competition ✓ There is no doubt that 
for a number of years, the French silk industry maintained its superior posi- 
tion against continued attacks of cheap goods of foreign origin, but at last, 
the effect of this underselling began to be felt by the French manufacturers 
A larger output, a more modem plant, and a better control helped the new 
iivals m competing with articles of the French looms which though superior 
in quality and design could no longer stand the dumping of low prices How 
eier, it may be said of the French industry that its brilliant survival deserves 
admiration and praise Even the latest competitor has tried its utmost 
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strength and found that the Lyons and St Etienne industries' are-stiU strong 
enough to consume large quantities of raw silk As a matter of fact, a pro- 
minent Lyons merchant told me that consumption of raw silk will greatly 
inciease in France after the war and new souices of supply wiU be welcomed 
and received with great satisfaction 

1 think it will not be out of place here to say a few words about the com- 
petition of artificial silk in France In recent years, processes of preparing 
artificial silk have been greatly developed To increase production and to 
keep prices at a fan level, various companies using difierent methods have now 
consolidated into a form of Trust This combination has helped to this 
extent, that while before individual companies determined their own prices 
to suit either the demand or their profits (to compete with others), now they 
have decided to keep prices in equilibrium by a mutual consent But our 
jiroblem is to find out how far this branch of production has affected the 
consumption of real silk 

On a review of my enquiries from various sources (both merchants and 
manufacturers) I find that the case is somewhat different from that in England 
There is no doubt that there is a certam amount of replacement of real silk by 
artificial silk, but it is not so great as to cause an alarm Each has its own 
proMnce, and strictly speaking, their distribution and consumption follow 
difierent lines A well-known silk merchant in Lyons said to me, “ Real silk 
mil always be real silk,” implying by his statement that m spite of the most 
up-to-date improvements in the artificial silk fibre, the use of real silk will 
remain as firm as ever So that so far as France is concerned, the problem 
involving the competition of these two fibres with each other is practically 
negligible at the present time 

Above, I have given an account of the French silk industry, indicating, 
u herever necessary, its striking features which distmguish it from the British 
industry I shall now proceed to examine the requirements of the French silk 
manufacturer and spinner and show how far Indian productions (both raws 
and wastes) can be introduced into the market 



UTILITY OP INDIAN ‘ EAWS ’ IN PEANCE 

Those defects m ordinary raw silks which increase the cost of production 
of the finished commodity, affect its quality and limit the scope ot utility of 
the raw material have already been fully discussed in Part I It wiU simply 
oe an unnecessary repetition (of the same facte as have been described before), 
to dwell on these defects separately here Properties which distinguish a 
good raw silk from a bad one are the same in every case If a certain kind of 
law IS regarded as inferior to another in England it must be regarded in the 
same light in Prance, though a difference in the commercial and economic con- 
ditions of these two countries may alter the range of its utility Por instance, 
owing to a higher labour bdl, a manufacturer in England cannot afford to pay 
heavy winding costs, and is compelled to use raw silk which would give him the 
maximum satisfaction in winding and throwing While, on the other hand, 
a manufacturer m Prance is work^ing under different conditions His labour 
bill IS comparatively less and if certain defects in the raw raise the price of 
working, in the long run he is still producing a commodity cheaper owing to 
a big difference in the price of labour But the fact that his output is also 
lestricted by a nad raw material cannot be denied Moreover, difference in 
the price of labour makes no difference in the quality of the finished article 
and, therefore, looking at this problem from a general point of view, we find 
that in so far as defects in the raw silk are concerned, the Prench manufacturer 
stands in the same position as the English manufacturer does, except perhaps 
in minor points 

Another pomt which remains to be studied is the present day policy of the 
Silk manufacturer in Prance There is no doubt that he is struggling against 
changing conditions both economic and social He produces goods only when 
he receives orders, and in order to supply the market demand he has to increase" 
his output considerably at a certam period of the year on account of a sudden 
rise to fashion of that particular commodity If, at this period, he happens 
to use defective raw silk which diminishes his output, he is obviously working 
under unprofitable conditions, perhaps to the detriment of his busmess pros- 
perity It IS essential for his personal interests to use good raw silk which 
helps him to supply the increasing demand of the market m silk goods. 

Passing from general considerations to oarticular cases, we are at once 
face to face with facts of a practical nature We saw in the case of the British 
silk 'industry that defects such as lack of cleanliness, and absence in unifor- 
mity of size in raw silks, not only increase the cost of production in silk 
manufacturing, but also render the finished goods unmarketable for certain 
purposes These defects operate in a similar manner in the Prench industry 
and cause similar disturbances in the system of manufacturing But other 
defects such as the percentage amount of gum in raw silk and its colour do 
not matter so much in the French silk trade as they do in the British silk trade 

The question of gum does not at all appear to be serious in France The 
leading members of the Lyons silk trade maintain that difference between per- 
centage of discharge in various kinds of raw silks is so small that it can be 
easily ignored at present For instance, even the best Italian may lose between 
20 and 22 per cent in ‘ boil off ’ It is compensated by a comparative differ- 
ence in their prices and the ultimate result is pretty nearly the same It is 
therefore unpractical to attach too much importance to this point, which com- 
idctclY disappears when we take the net cost of producing an article into 
consideration 

Looking at the same question from the transport point of view, we find 
that Its importance is minimised bj its being practically a negligible quantity 
Some silk merchants hold that when a certain quality of raw silk contains 
too much’ gum, they ha\e to pay more in freights and transport charges 
There m eiuiently an exaggeration in this statement, because, as already 
pointed out. the difference between percentage discharge of two different raw 
silks H neier so great ns to alter their net weight to a great extent, and thus 
make the shipper pay different rates for different grades of silk An eminent 
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fii’in of shipj)crs (ifcssrs Cliabi lores, Moiel & Co ) m Lyons gave me valuable 
iiijorinalion regarding this jioint, and told me that in so far as transport 
chargci. aic concerned, picsencc of gum makes no difterence in the rates paid 
foi ‘laws’ impoited from foreign countries 

With regard to the coloui of raw silks, the French manufacturer holds a 
iliffeicnt MOW Uc is convinced of the practical utility of the modern pro- 
cc'^'^cs of dcgumming and bleaching, and considers it desirable to produce 
icllow silk, the reason being, that almost 95 per cent of the cocoons produced 
no\\-a-da}s in France and Italy are yellow and give yellow raw silk For aU 
practical purposes, jellow silk is quite suitable to the French silk industry, 
and the fact that there is a gicat scope for white ‘ raw's ’ does not in any way 
decrease the commercial lalue of yellow ‘ raw's ’ Speaking generally, we may 
sn\ that in the French silk market, yellow colour of raw' silk is no hindrance in 
the w.iy of its sale, and therefore its production is just as useful as that of the 
white 

The object of my ovaniining the above point is to show the difference 
1 etween the icquiiementsof two didercnt markets (that is the British and the 
French) and to point out that while in England Indian silks are sometimes 
rejected by the manufactuier owing to their j'ellow' colour, in France this dis- 
tinction IS practically out of question As the entire supplies of ‘ raws ’ from 
Kaslimir anu Bengal arc yellow, it is satisfactory' to know that their colour 
will not hinder their consumption in France if other points that make silks 
suitable for manufacturing purposes are in their faioiir 

Let us now consider the problem of utility of Indian raw silks in France 
diicctly So far as my enquiries go, I find that Bengal silk was once largely 
used in France But ow ing to the causes which led to its dowmfall in England, 
It IS falling into disfavour in France as well Formerly it w'as used in the 
mamifactuic of goods which required lightly twisted thread, such as certain 
kinds of fuiniture silks, but at picsent its consumption is going down on 
account of lack of supplies 

It IS unanimously held by silk merchants and manufacturers m Lyons that 
Bengal ‘ raws’ will alwajs have a very limited demand in the French silk 
maiKct This is chiefly due to the fact that the silk is soft and spongy in its 
nature Lack of tenacity and strength make it unsuitable for the manufac- 
luie of goods w'hicli necessitate the use of high speed machinery w'hich causes 
a great amount of tension in the thread This view is undoubtedly correct so 
fai as the production of goods which require highly twisted thread is con- 
cerned But then there aic other articles in the trade which require either 
‘ no throw' ’ silk or silk w'liich is only lightlv tw'isted I am confi.dent that if 
slight improvement is made on the present fibre of Bengal silk and if the area 
under cultivation is increased so as to get a bigger and more constant output 
ol raw silk there w'lll be no difficulty in enlarging the extent of its consump- 
tion I have learned from different sources that the winter Bunds of Bengal 
silk alvvajs find a bettei market than the summer Bunds If this is the case 
why not produce more raw silk in the winter months and keep the supplies for 
export purposes legulai and constant 

The other Indian raw silk which was introduced into the French market 
a few years ago is Kashmir silk It is used much more in France than in 
England wlieie its consumption is only limited It is interesting to note that 
its increasing popularity in the former country is an indication of the extent to 
which it can be used in high class silk manufacturing During the first few 
jears of its consumption it was used mainly for weft purposes but now it is 
used in the warp as well The following extract from a letter fiom a Lyons 
silk merchant shows how Kashmir silk is beginning to establish its reputa 
tion — 

“Haws from Kashmir are beginning to be known in Lyons and really 
esteemed by our manufacturers who use them thrown into Tram and Organ- 
zme They are excellent Organzine in competition with Syrian silk and 
second order Italian filatures Average ev'cnncss The touch of the Kashmir 
silk IS quite peculiar It seems not to he muscular, if wo may say so, thoaeh 
It is quite satisfactory on the loom The cleanness is a good average one 
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sufficient as it is The weak point is the winding which is very poor and 
causes very high throwing prices, about the double ot prices for throwing good 
Italian raws. 

“ The consumption of Kashmir in Lyons is increasing steadily and would 
do so at a quicker step if the winding were improved, because it would lower 
the cost of throwing the raws into Organzme and Tram.” 

It is obvious from the above extract that Kashmir silk is finding an easy 
market in Lyons, and its use here is not confined to weft only, but has extended 
to warp also. In other words, it can be used for general dress goods now, and 
can easily compete with Syrian and second order Italian silks In the manu- 
facture of muslms and crepes-de-chine, formerly, Japan silk, China Filatures 
and good Italians were used, but now with slight improvement in quality, 
Kashmir raw can replace them There is thus an unlimited demand for this 
class of silk m France The most important improvement necessary at pre- 
sent, to increase its ctmsumption and popularity is to reduce the number of 
gum marks to a minimum There is no doubt that increase in the cost of 
winding is due to the presence of these gum-taxes which hinder the rate of 
winder’s work when winding swifts are running fast Every time the swift 
stop's owing to hard gums in the skein, the winder has to waste time in loosen- 
mg the silk On the one hand the output is reduced and on the other the 
manufacturer is compelled to pay higher wages to the workers It is, how- 
ever, satisfactory to know that Kashmir silk does not contain many split or 
double ends which would also increase the cost of throwing the raw if they 
were present in large numbers as is the case with some inferior qualities of 
silks Moreover, its ‘ non-muscular ’ touch does not in any way cause trouble 
in theToom As a matter of fact, this peculiar touch adds to the softness and 
brilliancy of the finished article 

The important sizes used in the French silk trade vary from 9/11 to 18 /22 
deniers, most of which are already offered in the market so far as Kashmir 
raws are concerned Here, again, there is a striking difference between the 
requirements of the British and French manufacturers ’ In England and 
Scotland, fine sizes such as 8/10 and 9/11 deniers are only occasionally used, 
but in France, these fine sizes are enormously used for the manufacture of 
muslins and fine gauzes In the former countries, coarser sizes run up to 20 /^ 
deniers in a large number of trades, in France these coarse sizes ore seen only 
rarely But in spite of this difference there is a strange similarity in another 
popular size Both in England and in France, 13/15 deniers raw is very 
largely used So that we come to the conclusion that the most useful size from 
the manufacturer’s point of view is 13/15 deniers, which by no means implies 
that this IS the only size in which silk should be reeled The proper range for 
the Lyons market is from 9/11 to 18/22 deniers This includes all the useful 
sizes for the British market such as 13/15, 14/16, etc. 

Surveying the present situation of the Lyons silk market, one finds that 
the lack of adequate supplies of raw silk is felt more and more every year 
After the war. Conditions will change altogether and when labour is once more 
reorganised, easy assessibility to raw material will be the only solution for 
future industnal problems As silk industry is one of the most important 
industries of France, a proper supply of raw silk will be necessary to maintain 
its stability China Steam Filatures, Shanghai silks, tsatlees, and re- reels 
have always been used to a very large extent Canton silks have had a good / 
uemand during the periods when velvets were in vogue Kashnur silk has 
fairly established >ts position in the market The only problem that we had 
now to solve is to increase the production of raw silk in India in order to meet 
the increasing demand m France 

What remains to be investigated is, what is our criterion ? To this ques- 
tion the French consumer gives a very simple reply He says, “ Let the 
Kashmir silk industry be your model and follow similar lines of development ” 
The answer is apparently quite simple, but its practical application involves 
difficulties with which everyone is not familiar Conditions which govern 
the production of raw silk in Kashmir are nob the same as in the rest of India, 
and therefore same principles cannot be applied to both There is no doubt 
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that MC Iiave suflicicut encouragement from recent experiments arrived in 
Patiala and otliei places The samples of Patiala silk received and shown to 
the manufacturers in this countiy and in France, have attracted mucli atten- 
tion and have been found to be very good If these experiments take the form 
of a pioper induslr}% it is possible that it imU prove a success At all events, 
It IS necessary that India’s resouices of raw silk should be developed to their 
full extent Though the quality of Bengal silk is not as good as that of 
Ka'^hmir and China silks, theic is still suflicient demand for it in some trades 
in England and Fiance If regular supplies are available, consumption is 
almost sure In nn opinion, “ fhll to disfaioiir ” means absence of regular 
supplies i\Ioreover defects can be easily remedied with improved system of 
reeling and giading When this is accomplished our next step is to organise 
our cxpoit trade and to keep it in constant touch iMth the prevailing market 
conditions This part of tlie subject I propose to discuss in Part III, but 
here it is sufTicient to say there is a large and increasing demand for good raw 
silk in France 

I ha\c gnen a biiof account of the general requirements of the French 
silk market, and ha\e indicated lines on which Indian silks could be used with 
adiantagc I haie purposely a\ bided details, as most of them have already 
been explained in a previous section I shall now pass on to “ Schappmg” and 
show how it differs from the English process of ‘ degumming’ in its essential 
featuics, and how it utilises silk waste 
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SCHAPPING UTILISATION OF SILK WASTES IN FRANCE ^ 

Schapping is perhaps the most important branch of the French silk 
industry It is true that it was practised more than hundred years ago, but 
its actual development commenced in 1830 It passed through a series of 
struggles, and after continued efforts on the part of the French spinners it 
has now reached a certain stage of perfection This gradual evolution as it 
may be called has introduced multiplicity of operations m Schapping so as 
to realise the best possible yarn It is obvious that this exclusive devotedness 
to spinning has increased the amount of capital engaged in it by leaps and 
bounds The formation of a “ Syndicate ” of Schappe manufacturers 
(ordinarily speaking spinners) points to the fact that the process is regarded 
as an essential part of the national silk industry and therefore it is deemed 
proper to safeguard its interests against the aggressions of foreign spinners 
It has to a certain extent achieved its ob]ect and established its position 

It IS useful to note here that yarns obtained from all kinds of wastes by 
the process of Schapping are called Schappes, and the industry itself is 
known as “ The Schappe Industry - AH sorts of wastes are used for the pre- 
paration of these yams For purposes of classification, these wastes may 
be divided into four kinds 

1 Wastes from silkworm nurseries These include wastes surrounding 
pierced cocoons, double cocoons and other spoiled cocoons that cannot be 
reeled, and in France it is known as “blaze” Large quantities of these 
cocoons used to be imported from Bengal Some of the pierced cocoons are 
1 ery rich m silk containmg about 70 to 80 per cent but the average is nearly 

' 60 per cent In addition to foreign importations, French pierced cocoons 
are also used by the mdustry 

2 Wastes from cocoon filatures This class of waste is very important 
and exceptionally abundant Its mean production in reelmg is about 25 
per cent It generally consists of cocoon waste from filatures and is known 
as “ frison ” The French, Italian and the Spanish are very similar in char- 
acter Syrian frisons used to be imported in large quantities before the war 
Shanghai waste and China cui;has come under the same heading and are 
generally used for Schapping In Bengal their production is now going down 
owing to the closing up of the filatures The best quality of frisons in France 
known as “ Classique ” and those from indigenous filatures were called 
“ Demi-Classique ” 

Another source of supply of frisons is Cochin China The export of 
pierced cocoons, frisons, etc , is rismg every day Mysore frisons have also 
been used m France from time to time, and have been found to be quite satis- 
factory 

3 Throwing and windmg wastes The mam supply of throwing and 
winding wastes comes from England In France, it is known as “ bourre ” 
Shanghai and Canton send white and yellow wastes, but they are generally 
mixed with a lot of twisted threads and are not suitable for Schappe pur- 
poses. 

4: Combing wastes fiom Schappe These are known as bourrettes in ' 
France and as noils in England They are generally used for makmg inferior 
qualities of yarns, or for ammunition fillmgs Owmg to the shortness of the 
fibre they cannot be spun into good yarns 

Out of the four kinds given above, only the first two are used for Schap- 
ping Japan wastes, Chma curlies, knubs, and cocoons of all descriptions 
are best suited for the process As a rule, gum wastes obtained from throw- 
ing nulls are avoided as they do not lend themselves to any softening process 
owing to the presence of hard ends and twisted threads Steam wastes do 
not find favour with the French spinners on account of hard patches here 
and there These patches or lumps cause irregularity in the amount of gum 
left in the silk Knubs are particularly suited to Schapping and are used 
in large quantities m France 
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The kind and quality of the raw material required for the Schappe 
industry is piactically the same as for the British spinning industry, except 
with a slight difierence in minor details As a matter of fact_these two 
industries do not diher very much from each other The essential difference 
IS in the first stage of the industry In England, degumming is done by 
“ boiling oft ” waste silk and the gum is completely got rid of as quickly as 
possible, while in France the process of fermentation is used, and a very 
small percentage of gum is left in the fibre This, difierence m the first pro- 
cess IS, as has been explained in a previoijs chapter, the result of local econo- 
mic conditions In the former country such a process of fermentation is not 
allowed, in the latter, perhaps, the process of “ boiling off ” wiU raise the 
cost of production 

A few words may be said about the process itself The princiole 
involved is the slow decomposition of the gum contained in the waste silk 
This IS done to maintain the richness of the silk and to keep the fibre as solt 
as possible The waste is piled in a heap in a damp warm place and allowed 
to terment and loosen itself in the presence of moisture The pile is con- 
stantly disturbed so as to obtain a uniform softening m each and every por- 
tion ot the waste This piocess takes a long time to achieve proper lesults, 
and therefore now-a-days, a quicker method is resorted to Instead of natural 
fermentation, water which is kept at a certain definite temperature by means 
of steampipes, is circulated freely over the waste to soften it properly Great 
care is taken to use well-softened water, generally obtained by boiling In 
order to get a thorough saturation, silk is well beaten down and left m boil- 
ing water for two or three days according to the nature of the waste used 
Alter the expiry of this period, the silk is properly rubbed between the finsrers 
and mingled fibres are loosened A simple test is to break the silk, if it 
shows fine fibres at broken ends it is taken out for subsequent washing other- 
wise left in the wooden tanks a day or two longer to get proper softness 
When proper softness is fully obtained, the waste is transfeired to different 
tanks and thoroughly washed m hot water and soap Loose gum and dirty 
hquor aie extracted by placing the silk in hydro-extractor It is then sub- 
jected to another wasning in hot water and beaters are used to loosen the 
remaining gum and to make the waste pliable In some cases runnmg water 
IS used to get extra cleanliness The object of the whole process is to degum 
the waste gradually and slowly so as to keep the fibre strong 

Great care is taken to^determine the degree of softness of silk' during 
different stages of the proce”ss It must be remembered that the waste is not 
completely degummed, a certain amount of gum is left in the fibre The ' 
greater the amount of gum, the cheaper is the yam produced A very good 
class of yam contains about 3 to 5 per cent of gum This more or less exact 
determination of percentage of gum left m the fibre is gained by constant 
experience in schapping, and is a matter of great importance to the buyer of 
Schappe who is supposed to pay a good price for a good yam and not for one 
which contains more gum than what it is understood to contain 

Process of carbonisation is practised in France to remove tJie vesetab]*^ 
mixture from the waste, and in so far as the quality of the yam is concerned 
It IS of a great commercial value The process has been greatly improved 
during the last few years, and now its application is becoming more and moie 
universal than before 

Here, I may mention that in addition to different kinds of wastes de- 
scribed above, large quantities of tasar waste are also constuned b'^ the ^ 

industry Pierced tasar cocoons and tasar waste used to come frcm T-dw 
and China At present, supplies from the former country are verv small ar d 
China IS now becoming the general supplying store of these wast^ I ha"? 
alreadj explained the chief defects of Indian'tasar waste so far as 2:e 

spinning industry is concerned But these defects wfn not matter ~ tr 

France, where labour is still comnarahveZ- trecrer. Tne m-w "ttm'v"-' 
thing IS tb regulate supply As re^rcs ctrsrmriiom even mfe^trchr' y"" 
of tasar naste could be utilised in the rrerstatttt: of mf£rir~ wtrr^ ' 
all, Indian tasar is not so bad it ctmifrr £= tt te l— o -w rm cf ms"' ''' 
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altogether. It has its properties which can always be made use of But, of 
course, if supplies appear m the market one year and then disappear the next, 
there is no other alternative for the spinners but to fall back on some other 
substitute 

Apart from the process of degummiug waste silk, there is see m i n gly no 
other difference between spuming as practised in England and Schapping 
as practised m France The preparation of the final yam mvolves similar 
processes of combing, roving, spinnmg and oleamim There is no doubt 
that the amount of production of spuns is bigger m France than m England 
and their use is becoming more and more universal m Lyons and St 
Etienne 

Strictly speaking there is not much difference between tissues made from 
real silk and those made from spun silk This absence of difference is becom- 
ing apparent every year owmg to the introduction mto the market of beauti- 
ful fabrics made from spun yams In France, large quantities of spun silks 
are absorbed by a trade known as ■“ Passementerie'^ which includes lace 
makmg, the manufacture of fringes, silk cords, etc The hosiery and the 
knittmg trades consume sufficiently big quantities for making silk gloves and 
other articles of common use A small quantity of Schappe is also used by 
manufacturers of elastic tissues such as braces, straps, etc The manufac- 
turers of furnishmg silks top the list in their consumption of Schappe of all 
kinds 

They are also used mixed with silk, cotton and wool in hundreds of differ- 
ent ways, specially in silks for draper}^ purposes Largest quantities are, 
however, used m makmg silk handkerchiefs, ribbons, velours and plushes m 
Lyons, St Etienne and the surroundmg provinces. 

There is a considerable mcrease m the export of Schappes (tasar and 
white) to England and America Both of these countries consume large 
quantities of finer qualities of tasar Schappes m the manufacture of plushes, 
imitation furs, and other pile goods. As a matter of fact, this ever-growing 
increase in consumption is an impetus to the Schappe Industry, and its 
importance is becommg more and more significant owing to the widenmg of 
the scope of its utility 

Now there is a fine oportunity for Indian waste to find a favourable out- 
let in the French market During the war demand for waste silk has been 
steadily mcreasmg and only a part of it has met with adequate supplies on 
account of shortage of tonnage in shippmg This demand is expected to 
rise stiU higher after the war v hen reorganisation of labour and capital will 
hasten industrial activities Demand for silk and tasar waste will be m 
full swmg provided unforeseen circumstances do not lead it astray The pro- 
blem is, how IS the surplus demand going to get its supply Supplies mom 
Chma and Japan are already driftmg to the American market and hence 
there must be a new source of supply If India can face this problem bravely, 
there is no doubt that the surplus demand will be adequately me|. with We 
can export waste from India free from extraneous matter such as cotton and 
vegetable fibres, etc This waste, if properly graded, is sure to find a good 
market in France in competition with waste from other parts of the world 
It IS difficult to estimate the ultimate good that India wiU receive from this 
branch of her export trade, but it is obvious that the economic return rrom 
the exportation of silk waste is an additional contribution to her national 
dividend with practically no cost of production except that expended in col- 
lection and organisation It is, therefore, important that steps should be 
taken as soon as possible to properly organise the industry and regulate the 
supply so as to prepare a strong field for further developments in the silk 
trade 
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WILD SILKS, POSSIBILITIES OF THEIR CONSUMPTION IN 

FRANCE 

Among the three ■wild silUs produced in India, tasar silk has already 
been mentioned in a previous chapter It is needless to divell upon it any 
more heio, as its principal properties and usages have been fully discussed 
belorc Regarding En silk, I am of opinion tuat there is considerable field 
for it in France But ns pioduction is only limited at present, it is advisable^ 
to populaiise it in one market at a time If we can regularly supply the 
quantities lequired for the English maiket, i\e are helping toA\ards further 
pioduction It has been sIioami that undei the present circumstances, India, 
lb unable to supply the demand even of the British spinning industry, what 
to speak of another If pioduction is propeily organised and supplies regu- 
lated, demand in one market a\ ill be sulficient to repay our efforts After the 
indnstr> has established itself, surplus demand can be adequately met with 
without much trouble 

Theie is, howe\er, consideiable interest shown in Muga silk in Lydns 
Its peculiar golden colour and fineness appeals to the consumers of Shanghai 
la'^ar Tliey consider that there is a possibility of introducing this class of 
silk into the Ljons maiket It possesses moie “nerve” and strength than 
the ordinary’ China tasar, and this property combined with its external struc- 
ture will make it perfectly usable for good class fabrics The sample tested 
in L}ons gave the folloAving results — 

Sicc — 3S dcnicrs, ^ 

Reel nig — a cry good, 

Winding — perfectly satis factor}’-, 

so that Muga silk proAcd satisfactor}' in cAcry -way At present stocks 
of good tasar from China aie not aA’ailable in the market, and this gives Muga 
silk a still greater importance But there is a greater dilGBculty in the way 
of its export from India Production is Aery small and owing to a propor- 
tionate local consumption, it is Aery difficult to obtain quantities sufficient 
for sending out to foreign countries MoreoA'er, prices are very high, and I 
do not think a silk merchant in Lyons will be prepared to pay much more 
than AAhat he pays for Shanghai tasar This competition aviII undoubtedly 
. affect the consumption of Muga silk in France 

It IS possible to bring down prices by adopting a system of " large scale 
production ” but it is doubtful whether in the long run, this system will prove 
beneficial to other branches of silk culture in India For instance, a bigger 
amount of capital invested in tasar or Eri may produce better results and 
hence it may be advisable to adhere to the development of these two in pre- 
ference to Muga silk It Avould bo interesting from an experimental point 
of A lew to see if anything substantial can be done in this direction The 
' question of finding a market is not very complicated, it is the question of pro- 
duction and export that present difficulties in this case 
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SALE OF COCOONS IN FRANCE 

In continuation of my enquiries into the “ Utilisation of Indian Silks in 
France,” I may discuss suggestions received in Lyons relating to the sale of 
cocoons in Marseilles I have mentioned in a previous chapter that the pro- 
duction of cocoons in France is in a progressive decline This presents an 
alarming situation to those who are managing the filatures and are responsible 
for the yearly output of cocoons Various methods have been adopted to 
check the progress of this decline, and at present it is difficult to say which 
of these methods will prove efficient One of these is the importation of 
foreign cocoons This might have brought about a change for the better, but 
owing to the war, supplies from the Near East and Central Asia ceased to 
reach France, and a part of the plant had to he idle again It is therefore 
considered important to discover new sources of cocoons and to keep the plant 
running for the interests of the reeling industry 

At a meeting of the Lyons Chamber of Commerce, I discussed this pro- 
blem in its various aspects with the members present The Vice-President of 
the Chamber suggested that India should start with cocoon-growing on be§t 
practical lines under expert management and should export them to France 
He pointed out that there was always an unlimited market for cocoons at 
Marseilles The advantage of this method, he said, was that by improving 
cocoon-production the State or the producers could be sure of realising pro- 
fits from their capital sooner than if they invested large sums of money in 
filatures and reeled silk which was defective and unsuitable for a foreign 
market In short, the profits would be readier, surer, and sooner in the case 
of cocoon-production There was no doubt, he maintained, that cocoons 
would seU more readily than raw silk both in France and Italy, where there was 
a shortage of cocoon stocks 

Stating briefly, the chief points of the argument may be summed up as 
follows — (1) There is a lesser investment of capital to start with, (2) less 
efficiency is required to produce cocoons, (3) results achieved are visible sooner 
than in the case of raw silk, (4) profits realised come home to the producer 
sooner and perhaps more in the case of cocoons than in the case of raw silk, 
(5) there are less complications in management and production of cocoons 
than in the filatures, ^6) market is almost sure specially at present and after 
the war when there vnU be a scarcity of cocoons 

The system suggested above is very good, but is applicable only to new 
areas of production It is true that when an industry is in its infancy, there 
should be a minimum multiplicity of operations Each stage should be deve- 
loped m its turn, specially when each forms a part by itself and can make the 
industry realise its profits Therefore, so far as new areas are concerned, 
cocoon-growing will certainly benefit those who are engaged in it 

The hidden discrepancies of this system appear when we take those 
areas into consideration where sdk is already produced If these areas con- 
fine themselves to cocoon-production, there is no chance of utilising the exist- 
ing plant and filatures We cannot give employmenc to those whose liveli- 
hood depended upon it formerly Only the peasants and the agricultural 
classes can take part in the production of cocoons which is a cottage industry 
The filatures afford employment to labour in general and can make the indus- 
try a complete whole Tne larger the extent of the industry, the greater is 
the number of sister mdustries connected with it, and the system of employ- 
ment IS more or less complete within that locahty It is therefore essential 
that by a system of economic organisation, silk-producing areas should be 
made self-sufficient and not mamtain their existence merely by producing 
cocoons for other markets of the world 

Another argument against mere cocoon-production is that by such a 
method as this, we are mmcing the silk industry a dependent industry, By 
endeavouring to increase the production of raw silk in India we are at the 
same time striving to stop supphes coming in from China and Japan If 
we confine ourselves to the production of cocoons, there is no possible chance 



of realising our objective, and on the face of it we are doing what we 
niarily set up to undo. It is siniply depending on foreign reelers for our raw 
silk In the first place, wo are snatching away the means of li-^lihood of 
about 100,000 people employed in reeling and in the second place we are pro- 
ducing something which is only meant to be exported Such a system would 
be detrimental to the future industrial development of India. 

There is yet another aspect of this problem which involves financial con- 
siderations It lb eiident that the sale of raw silk in Trance gives a bigger 
monetary return to the Indian exporter than the sale of cocoons and enables 
him to reinvest the capital in the further development of the industry If 
rai\ silk is reeled in India, the difference between the money values of these 
tvo commodities is represented by the amount of labour and capital expended 
within the countrj% and is ultimately paid by the importer If on the other 
hand, cocoons are exported, the cost of reeling which includes the wages of 
the worker and establishment charges are paid by the importer to his own 
reelers and for the interests of his onm country In one case, there is an 
increase in the national dividend of India, in the other there is a proportion- 
ate loss ^^hlch IS a source of income for the importing country. It is therefore 
unwise to advocate a system of mere cocoon-production, except under circum- 
stances of a surplus production when it is most desirable to have an extensive 
foreign trade 

Otiier arguments such as tlie requirement of a high efiBciency in reeling, 
etc , are not valid in India’s case There is a sufficient supply of semi-skilled 
labour in the countrj’^ which could be trained to use modern machinery m a 
few months’ time, and could carr}" out the various processes as efficiently as 
labour in any other country This argument falls to the ground when we 
take into consideration the high reputation that the Indian workmen has 
enjoyed on account of his deftness in handling delicate textile fibres Process 
of reeling is quite simple as compared with the intricate process of weaving 
those beautiful silk fabrics for which the Indian weaver has become famous 
all o\ cr the world Problem of efficiency is therefore very easy to solve. The* 
only difficulty iihicli I have pointed out many times before is the difficulty of 
organisation If this is remo\ed, the realisation of our industrial objective 
IS not \ cry far 

After exaTnining the whole situation, I come to the conclusion that our 
aim should be to make the silk industry as complete as possible Of course 
we are not in a position to attempt too much at present, but we can safely 
foster the existing branches of the industry so as to achieve the contemplated 
completeness Having this ideal in view, w'e should start with, perfecting 
our present system of reeling If we confine ourselves to the production ot 
coeoons alone, then reeling will be a matter of the future and development 
will be slow for all practical purposes We cannot lose sight of the fact that 
the other silk-producing countries of the world are going ahead In order to 
keep pace with the industrial development of other countries, we must 
organise our industries and attack the difficulties with our utmost energy 



MARSEILLES OEGAXISATION IN A EILATURE 

Marseilles is no^v regarded as the second biggest centre for cocoons in 
Europe the first being Milan The largest importing firm is that of Messrs 
Ch.ibneres Moiel & Co , Yrbo in addition to then business in foreign cocoons 
store the quantities produced in Trance and distribute them among the reel- 
ing establishments The reason for Marseilles becoming a cocoon centre is 
that nearly all the big Steam Tilatures are round about that toivn The Sen- 
cultural Departments ot Southern France are also very near and supplies of 
cocoons from Var and other provinces are sent to Marseilles for the use of the 
local filatures Moreoier transport facilities are greater in this case" than in 
any other As regards foreign supplies, Marseilles stands foremost as a 
shipping centre and can easily recene large quantities at any time of the 
^ea^ and stock them for the market The, direct shipping connection bet-R-een 
iMarsenles and the Eastern countries increases the importance of the former 
ns a centre for cocoons 

Formerly Marseilles was the principal consumer of Kashmir cocoons, 
and supplies shipped from Bombay were received here, but now they are sent 
direct to ll^Iilan This change is due, perhaps, to the discover}’- of a better 
market 

Now we come to the practical side of the sub 3 ect, that is the reeling of 
cOcoons From our point of view it will be interesting to study the system 
of organisation For this reason I shall give a biief description of Filatures 
de la Capelette 

This establishment has a large plant at its disposal, and employs female 
labour to a lery great extent OiMng to a comparati>e simplicity of opera- 
tions, labour is divided on propel lines, and each department is controlled by 
Its own supcimtendent The \Ahole establishment may be divided into three 
parts 

The first is the ‘ grading ’ department where cocoons are separated 
according to their size, and {b) their quality, that is, good and bad, dis- 
eased, blamed double cocoons or cocoons with any other defect These are 
marked and put into difierent baskets for distiibution in the “reeling” 
deiiaitinent 

N'e vt comes the “ reeling ” department which is the most important of 
.ill Good cocoons are reeled separately m one side Basins containing hot 
watei are ni langcd in a line so as to make the best use of space in the filature 
and to enable the pov\er supph to be controlled simultaneously Different 
si/C'- of the ra^^ are leeled from these cocoons For a coarse size, si\, seten 
or eighf cocoons are reeled oG at the same time for a fine size, fi\e, four or 
c\en thioe are put together to gel the final thread "When one of the initial 
fibre-^ break'^ the girl in charge of the basin at once joins it up in order to keep 
the si7e of the r<iw constant Variation in size occurs only when the reeler 

caiok=- and incompetent Great care is taken in watching the fibre pass- 
ing iron' the cocoon to the final thread 

In tenor cla'-s of cocoons guc a ^ery coarse silk carving from 60 to 150 
deiiuMs Silk j'rorluccd from stained or clefectue cocoons is general!} darker 
in ‘-had" and the thread is rough tliroughout its length It is extremely difii- 
cult to ohtnm juoper size- from the=e cocoons, and that is why the filatures 
t d *' pprlRular caie to grade the cocoons before thee are sent up for reeling 

A cere important thing in reeling is the amount of waste produced 
dunnu the \ oki.— A cerc g'-xx! reeler makes the least possible waste, as the 
pr>tl’t- ‘<l the C't ihl'-’ii'ient are raned or lo.cered according to the quantit-y 
of \ m ide in the fd.ituie Tiie greater the amount ot reeled silk, the 
great' r i- the ntuj ut ot the rider in a \aluahle commodity 

N' t ( •' nrMrt: of the ckoiiis which i- a \cr. simple proce-s and 

(eip I , , U , c til !u! k 'm’ding Viter the 4oin= arc dried the. are <^ent to the 
l' ir.i (' ' Tt’ ' ' '‘'re crr.rn '^,arl - arc det'xted and rcmoicfl as far as po=- 

s’l’' 1 La r.o. -'I'- i- wiigh-d, s’zcd and cleaned in the same department 
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If there me any apparent defects they are at once put right Larger skeins 
mcdnided into sinallci ones and jiut into “ties” for commercial purposes 
These dvciii'^ aic then numbered and graded in this depaitment ready for 
sending out 

The oiganisation on the ^^llole is simple and does not involve any parti- 
cular difliculty Theie aie only three piincipal departments each of which 
is managed by a special superintendent ^^ho is responsible for the work done 
in that department There is no diversity in the opeiations, and each is 
closch connected w ith the other Method of control is not at all complicatedf 

As regal ds cnicicncy of labour it may be noted that the operation of 
grading icquircs tiaining of a veiy -simple nature A feiv months’ experi- 
ence in a filatiiic is suflicient for a fair working knowledge of cocoons The 
worker soon begins to distinguish between good and bad '^ocoons, between 
diseased and stained cocoons G lading of sizes is not very difficult In the 
reeling department enicicncy means a great deal because the quality and the 
size ol the law silk depends on the deftness and carefulness of the worker 
A little neglect on her pait spoils the fmal thread and causes great variation 
in the sizes of tlic laws But the process is not so dillicult or compTicaled as 
to requiic long training Processes m the third department are very simple 
indeed and nnv intelligent person can be taught to weigh the skeins properly 
or to detect gum marks in a shoit time 

Till importance of this organisation can be easily seen by studying the 
Indian conditions There are no difficulties in this branch of the silk indus- 
trv which cannot be surmounted with careful attention In my opinion 
oiganisation can be easily perfected by a real spirit of enterprise which is 
unlortunately lacking in tlic case of the Indian capitalist Capital is required 
to back up tlic industry and if that is not forthcoming, nothing else can be 
done It IS thciefoic essential to follow the industrial enterprise with a 
reasonable amount of capital and then strive for a perfect organisation 

In the next chapter I will gne a brief description of tne Lyons Condi- 
tioning House with a view to show the great commercjai value and seryice of 
this institution to the silk trade 
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LYONS CONDITIONING HOUSE 

This IS a very useful institution from a commercial point of view. It 
is impossible for individual manufacturers to determine the exact properties 
of the cilk they buy from the merchants The charges for keeping a huge 
establishment are so great that it is practically out of question for any manu- 
facturer to carry out the work single-handed Moreover for general 
interests of the silk trade, it is essential to have a pubhc institution which 
protects the interests of all concerned and prevents frauds in individual 
cases This function is performed by the Lyons Conditioning House whose 
existence is a boon to the French silk industry. 

Silk possesses a great hygrometrical power of absorbing or releasing a 
certain quantity of water This quantity is governed by external conditions 
to which silk IS exposed, and with every variation in the surrounding atmos- 
phere there is a variation in the percentage of moisture in silk Tmis pro- 
perty of silk, if Ignored, causes a great commercial inconvenience and some- 
times becomes a means of fraud in the trade Looking at it from an indus- 
trial point of view, it presents serious consequences The manufacturer 
cannot estimate the value of his goods precisely if he has no data to work 
upon The weight of the finished fabric is determined by the initial weight 
of the raw silk used and if this contains more than the allowed percentage of 
moisture, the final calculation is liable to grave errors It is therefore import- 
ant that the manufacturer should know the-exact weight of his raw silk and 
not the weight which includes an unknown quantity of water. 

Experience has shown that the exact determination of this moisture 
cannot be left to the arbitrary discretion of buyers and sellers, and that it is 
only an established public institution which can independently and impar- 
tially give the desired information to the parties concerned This dis- 
interested position of the institution gives it a national commercial import- 
ance 

The object of the Lyons Conditioning House or of Bureau de Condition- 
ncment as it is known in France, is to give the silk manufacturers full inform- 
ation ns to the exact quantity of water contained in raw silk and by compar- 
ing it with the normal conditions of its humidity to determine the true mer- 
cantile weight or the “ conditioned weight ” of silk This establishment is 
under the control of the Lyons Chamber of Commerce and is therefore for 
the benefit of the general public Conditioning Houses in other countries 
bale adopted the same methods of working and have used Lyons as their 
model. 

In addition to the determination of water contained in silk, the Condi- 
tioning House gives information concerning the real weight of silk exclusive 
of pacKin", etc , the other commercially useful properties such as the size, 
loss in lioiTing off, qualit} of winding, and chemical and physical properties. 

The first process is that of exact weighing The bale under considera- 
tion IS broken open and silk transferred to another bale, after which the 
exact weigh: of tlie packing is taken down The net weight of the bale is 
got by subtracting the weight of packing from the gi oss weight of the bale, 
After the s.ainples are extracted from different parts of the bale, approxi- 
mateh representing the average hygrometrical state of the rest of the bale. 
Ihe proportional weight of these samples is generally about 1 to per cent 
ol the hulk ot the bale 

These samples are then divided into three equal lots and weighed and 
re-weighed with the greatest precision One of these lots is kept for even- 
tual control , the other two are separately submitted to desiccation by exposure 
whali Is done bv hanging the skeins from the beam of a balance in stoves 
where hot air i^; circulating, until the} gradually reach an absolutely dry 
«tate All the water contained in the siik is driven off by the agents of desic- 
c.itiori inrnolv temperature and ventilation The temperature, as a rule, 
V ancs for each kind oi textile according to its nature and strength For 



silk, it may be pushed upwards to 140 centigrade without any risk of spoiling 
the fibre, for wool and cotton it does not exceed 110 centigrade As to venti- 
lation, the more intense it is, the shorter the operation will be 

The absolute dry weight of samjdes is then noted with the same degree 
of precision as before, and the relation between the original and the dry 
weights of the testing lots lends, by calculation, to the determination of the 
ahsohitc dry weight of the bale The conditioned weight is then obtained by 
adding to the dry eight the allowed proportion of water agreed upon for 
each textile to contain in its noimal state Ihis all owed' proportion in the 
case of raw silk is 11 per cent 

Particulars relating to the net weight of the bale, weight of the sample 
before desiccation, dry weight of the sample, the absolute dry weight of tlie 
bale, addition of 11 per cent , and the conditioned weight of the bale, are 
gnen on a ticket delivered to the parties -concerned A duplicate of the same 
IS kept in the Conditioning House for reference 

The next operation, also earned on in the Conditioning House, is “Boil- 
ing off ” or Decrcusage de la soic, as it is known in France While the 
former process is important from a commercial point of view, this is useful 
for manufacturing purposes As already statea, raw silk loses a certain 
.unonnt ot its eight alter boiling off or degumming This is due to the fact, 
that the exterior cn\ elope of the silk thread is a kind of gummy matter which 
IS ‘-ohible 111 a solution of alkali even diluted, or in boiling soap water, and 
after the ra\\ silk is subjected to the process of degumming this natural gum 
forms a solution and leaves the silk white and bright 

Results of experiments gnen in a previous chapter show that the quan- 
tity of gum in raws is lariable according to their colour and origin The 
object ol “ Decrcusage ” is to boil off the gum and all other extraneous sub- 
stances vliicli may have been added to it, and to give the manufacturer inform- 
ation relating to the percentage of loss in weight thus obtained, so that be 
may know exactly how much real silk he is handling 

The actual operation of “ boiling off ’’ is carried on systematic lines m 
the Conditioning House Some samples are taken from the bale and are 
^^elghed absolutely dry (after the method explained above), then these sam- 
ples ire submitted to the action of two successive baths of boiling soap water, 
eacli containing a weight of soap equal to 25 per cent of the weight of the 
silk Time allowed is generally 30 minutes for each bath The silk is then 
■w aslied i\ ith luke-warm water, so as to get rid of the soap and the gum This 
IS then dried and weighed in its anhydrous state The loss in “ Ruling off ” 
IS obtained by the difTerence between the absolute dry weights of the samples, 
before and after the operation 

Information relating to the result of the experiment is given to the party 
concerned who knows the actual amount of silk at his disposal As silks are 
always boiled off before dyeing, it is necessary to know this loss in order to 
estimate the exact quantities handed over to the dyers or the weavers With 
regard to the presence of extraneous matter other than the gum, the silk is 
subjected to chemical analysis whicJi is the only means of ascertaining the 
amount and the nature of such substances 

The next important operation is that of size-testing which is much sim- 
pler in character than the two described above It consists in determining 
the tliickness of the thread, and in knowing the variation of the sizes of the 
raw silks The calculation is based upon the weight of a fixed length of the 
fibre, and therefore a thread of silk which for the same length weighs double 
than another is twice as coarse Raw silk whose size is to be determined is 
wound off on a swift, and a uniformly adopted length of 450 metres is mea- 
sured off by means of an automatic meter fixed to the axle of the swift This 
length IS then weighed and expressed in half decigrams, that is f of h. gram 
Thus when one says that a silk thread sizes 20, it means that 450 metres weigh 
20 half-decigrams This is now universally expressed in deniers which 
means the same thing, the process itself is known by the name of Titrage 

Elasticity and tenacity of silk are determined by means of an instrument 
known as the Serimetre The principle involved is that of vertical extension 
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jDy means of a very small stretching force The silk thread is attached to the 
upper end of the instrument which is equipped with a graduated scale for 
reading the stretching force while the thread is in tension At the lower 
extremity of the upper graduated scale m the same vertical, there is another 
index fixed along the length of the instiument This index gives the move- 
ment of the thread while under tension The stretching force is indicated 
by the upper scale and elongation is shon n by the lower index. When break- 
ing takes place, the instrument stops itself, the upper scale gives the breaking 
load by which tenacity is determined, the lower index shows the elongation 
and thereby determines the elasticity of the thread 

Elasticity is expressed in jiercentage elongation of a threal of 50 centi- 
metre length, and tenacity is expressed in grams weight of the ineaking load 
, These results are related in a ticket in a similar way as in other tests and a 
copy of this IS handed over to the party concemtd and another kept at the 
Conditioning House 

The other tests conducted in the Conditioning House are Winding of 
raw silks, and the determination of twist in throjvn silk 

Chemical analysis of silk is conducted in a Resench Laboratory which 
the Chamber of Commerce added to the Conditioning House in 1884 This 
Laboratory is a very useful part of the institution, as it is intended to supply 
the silk industry with all the information which it may need Ln addition 
to the Chenucal Department, there is an experimental reeling apparatus 
fitted in it in order to study the comparative qualities of different races of 
cocoons, and to enquire into their commercial values 

Besides the Laboratory, there is a very interesting Silk Museum attached 
to the Conditioning House which possesses a large collection of silk-produc- 
ing moths This collection is valuable not merely from a scientific point of 
view, but also from an economic point of view, as indicates the future possi- 
bilities of sericultural development in the world and affords opportunities for 
the study of new species so far -unknown m the commercial world 

It IS impossible to exaggerate the benefits of those institutions to the 
French silk industry From a commercial point of view, undoubtedly, the 
Conditioning House is a necessity for the welfare of the silk trade, but from 
a scientific point of view, the other branches of this institution are interest- 
ing as well as valuable 

A similar institution in India on a smaller scale will not be without 
interest Many objections have been raised to the establishment of such an 
institution, but considermg the piesent silk tiade of India one may say that 
these objections have no practical importance For instance it is held that at 
present, aU the raw silk exported is conditioned either at Lyons or at Milan 
and therefore the establishment of a Conditioning House in India will not 
be of any practical utility Moreover the export trade is so small under the 
present circumstances of production that an investment in a big Condition- 
ing House wiU be an additional burden to the State without any return This 
IS true in so far as our export trade in silk is concerned But this argument 
does not hold good with regard to the development of silk industry in India, 
and also m the case of large imports of raw silk into India 

Taking the average quantities in lbs for 1913-14 mto consideration, we 
find that India imported more than two millions and a half of raw silk from 
othei countries Most of it is consumed in India for the manufacture of silk 
fabrics, only a very small quantity re-exported This shows that India’s 
import trade in silk is very large As a matter of fact, there is a yearly 
increase in the value of this import trade, and for the present, there is no 
possibility of checking the u^ow of raw silk into India If consumption is 
increasing or is expected to increase still further for many years to come, it is 
essential that there should be a proper organisation to develop the industry 
and to protect the interests of this trade There is no doubt that the weaving 
branch of the industry which consumes these imports ot raw silk is scattered 
all over the country, but this does not mean that it should remain in that condi- 
tion for ever without any definite organisation to look after its commercial 
and industrial interests A progressive decline in India’s exports of manu- 
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factured silks is due to the fact that the manufacturing branch of the indus- 
tiy IS gradually dying in all parts of the country There is no corporate body 
or a propel ly defined organisation to stop the decline and work up the revival 
of that beautiful art which lived in India for centuries The ever-growing 
tendency of standardising textile fabrics and other commodities in Europe 
and America does not give India an opportunity of competing with sdk 
goods from other countries where now hundred of yards of cloth can be pro- 
duced of the same pattern and same quality throughout This system of pro- 
- duction is the result of a perfect organisation of the industry 

How can this object be achieved and how can the European demand be 
met with when there is no commercial body to start with The presence of a 
small -Conditioning House at Calcutta or at Bombay will lead to a better con- 
tiol of the imports of raw silk It would prevent arbitrary variations in 
tiade dealings, and the weavers and the manufacturers of silk goods will be 
supplied with raw silk of a definite size and quality ’by which they will be 
able to produce uniform goods for a particular maiket , At present the manu- 
facturer has no definite data to work upon A village weaver produces cloth 
and sells it to the city merchant who in his turn passes on to another middle- 
man and finally perhaps to the exporter The same piece of cloth varies in 
quality from part to part and when it appears in a London West End shop, 
It IS regarded as an Oriental curio and not as a proper wearing material 
This could all be avoided by a systematic control and distribution of raw silk 
to the parties concerned If the manufacturers or the weavers knew that a 
raw sillc of a certain denier and certain strength and elasticity would pro- 
duce cloth of certain quality they would use the same kind of raw material 
througnout and ultimately produce the required cloth But if they have to 
depend wholly on their personal judgment, they are likely to fall into errors 
which m the long run affect the finished product 

It IS perfectly plain that India imports two milhons and a half of raw 
silk, consumes most of it, and has a large silk weaving industry though in a 
dying condition In the face of these facts it seems proper that there should 
be an established organisation to revive and foster the dying industry One 
part of that organisation is the establishment of a Conditioning House whose 
disinterested policy should be to give information to aU concerned on matters 
relating to the silk trade and to help in finding new means of development in 
that direction Such an establishment would not only be a national commer- 
cial asset, but would also become a source of scientific discoveries relating to 
the utihsation of new species of silk-produclng moths of India The silk 
industry as a whole would tend to find a wider scope and would establish its 
position among the other useful industries of the Empire 

A very important consideration in this connection is that of financing 
the institution This is not a difficult matter when looked at from an econo- 
mic point of view To some its existence would mean an extra heavy burden 
to the Treasury, but a study of the Lyons Conditioning House would show 
that this IS not the case 

In Lyons the authorities charge 10 francs per 100 kilos for conditioning 
the sdk The minimum charge is 5 francs even if the silk tc be conditioned 
IS less than 50 kilos This price is paid half by the seller and half by the 
buyer For other tests, such as winding, etc , they pay 4^ francs for fine sdk 
and 3^ francs for tasar Besides these there are other tests for thrown silks 
for which the charges are slightly higher If the avmage quantities of ra-^ 
and thrown silk that pass through the Conditioiiing House during the vrvr 
be about 15,000,000 lbs there must be an enormous rerenue^denred'^ frez^'zb'^ 
estabhshment alone The annual report of the Lions Chamber of C-cmmrrr' 
shows the following particulars — 


Ye^jr 1915. 
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Expenditvre 

SERVICE DE LA CONDITION DES SOIES Section II 

Total Jes depensea ordinaires d’'exploitafion . . . 403,600 francs’. 

SERVICE DE BUREAU DE TITRAGE DES SOIES 
Section III 

Total des depenses ordinaires d’exploitation .... 97,900 


Recapitulation^ 


- 

- 



Section II. 

Section III 

ToTAt. 

Recettes J . . . 

• *■ 

• 

• 

675,000 

108,000 

783,000 

Depenses 

» » 

• 


403,500 

97,900 

501,400 

Excedent des recettes . 


• 

• 

1 *•* 


! 

j 231,600 


The above statement clearly shows that during the year 1915, there was 
an excess of 281,600 francs of receipts over expenditure Owing to the war, ' 
the quantities of raw and throvra silks that passed through the Conditioning 
House during that year were comparatively very low, which points to the fact 
that in peace times, this excess of receipts over expenditure would be still 
greater So that the establishment gives a revenue to the Chamber of Com- 
merce in addition to its great commercial value It is not a burden to the 
State but is a source of revenue 

A Conditioning House in India wiU have plenty of work to do In addi- 
tion to the 2^ million pounds of raw silk imported, there is another 1^ million 

f iounds produced in the country for home consumption This quantity is 
airly large, and if even half of this is submitted to a Conditioning House, 
there wiU be sufficient revenue to justify its existence At any rate, it is cer- 
I tain that even under the present circumstances, a Conditioning House in 
■India will at least pay its ovra expenses and wiU not be a financial burden to 
the Government Its commercial and scientific utility will be a substantial 
return which if weighed by money value will far exceed the initial outlay. 
There will be a great improvement in the silk industry owi^ to the presence 
of Research Laboratories connected with the Conditioning ]^use and general 
organisation both of the trade and the industry will tend to perfection 

In the previous sections of this r^ort, I have dealt with various pro- 
blems connected with the utilisation of Indian raw silks in Great Britain and 
Trance and have indicated the lines on which they could be popularised in 
the market In the next section I ■will discuss the problems connected with 
the prices of raw silks, their consumption and the organisation of export 
trade The last named is the most important part of our work in so far as 
foreign market is concerned. 



PART III. 




PRICES 


Tlie problem of prices is much more complicated than it appears at first 
sight. Under ordinaiy conditions of commercial transactions, demand and 
supply ])lay a very important part in the determination of prices But as it 
ahvays happens these conditions nei'er remain constant and the result is that 
theie IS an alteration in the order of factors that govern the prices What 
ue geneially call noimal conditions are really the ideal conditions m the silk 
trade, as under these conditions only, supply and demand are supposed to be 
in equilibrium But this is not the case, even throughout one complete year, 
as production of raw silk is not regulated by human agency alone Nature 
rules the law of production and climatic conditions display different re-actions 
in different seasons. If conditions of temperature, humidity and rainfall 
are faiourable, crop of cocoons goes up and the output of raw silk wiU in- 
crease jirovided conditions governing the supply of labour are normal If 
there is an excessive rainfall or extremes of temperature and humidity, pro- 
duction goes doun no matter what human appliances are introduced to 
counteract their action 

So that production of raw silk is governed not only by the supply of 
laboui cr its price, hut also by natural climatic conditions, and hence its sup- 
ply is not a constant quantity Variations take place even in so-called “ nor- 
mal times ” and therefore normal conditions of supply are only ideal m so 
far as a given amount of capital and labour are concerned Similar pheno- 
menon IS observed in the case of demand, the only difference being that while 
in the formei case, nature rules production, in the latter, society plays a part 
which IS analogous to natuie’s leaction Demand for raw silk even in “ nor- 
mal times ” IS not a constant quantity Social conditions, such as an in- 
crease ai the general prosperity of the consumers of silk fabrics, a sudden 
change in fashions, involving popular use of silks and an enormous rise in the 
prices of the textiles may all increase the consumption of silk and thereby 
raise the demand for raw silk On the other hand, conditions such as reduc- 
tion in the spending power of the consuming public, a general drift of 
fashions into cotton and woollen garments or the use of another cheaper sub- 
stitute may bring down the demand for raw silk So that both the supply 
of and demand foi raw silk are vaiying quantities, one depending on imtural 
conditions, the other on social circumstances and therefore they cannot be 
said to be in equilibrium even in “ normal times ” 

There is no doubt that taking a senes of years into consideration we 
find that world’s demand for raw silk is rising But that does not apply to 
a parti' ular season or even to a particular year There is always a variation, 
either a rise or a fall, in the demand for raw silk So far as we are coUcemed, 
for all practical purposes, we have to consider these periodical changes In 
order to get an idea of the changes in prices 

As demand and supply are not constant quantities, they must react on 
prices in some form or other If during a particular year, production of raw 
silk in China or Japan is helped by favourable conditions, the total output 
rises above the “ normal ” and supply becomes plentiful And if at that 
time, demand for raw silk in Europe or America goes down, prices at once 
fall and importers commence buying under favourable conditions But if on 
the other hand there is a coriesponding increase in the demand prices remain 
stationary and market becomes balanced If owing to some unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, supply goes low and demand remains stationary or rises above 
the previous demand, prices rise considerably and the market becomes more or 
less arbitrary Prices are therefore governed on the one side by supplies 
available at the moment, and on the other side, by a variation in the demand 
for raw silk 

There are two other factors which must be considered before coming to a 
definite conclusion of determination of prices by the “ Law of Demand and 
Supply ” These are (a) the effect of the American demand on the price of 
raw silk, and (b) the effect of stock-holding on the market conditions The 
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first of these two factors is becommgTDore and more alarming fo the Continen- 
tal consumer on account of the rising consumption of raw silk in the 
American nulls The Ajnerican silk industry is enlarging the scope of its 
activities every year and raw silk is finding a prominent place among the 
textile fibres used m America This expansion points to the fact that more 
capital is invested m silk manufacturing now than ever before Latest 
improvements are bemg made on the existing plant and machinery and more 
is added to it every year So that demand for raw silk is rising in the New 
York market This rise in demand is accompanied by a stronger hold of 
Ajnenca on the Eastern silk market, and as the American manufacturer by 
a better system of organisation is keen to increase his output, he is ever desir- 
ous of purchasing good raw silk and pay higher prices in order to obt^ a 
maximum output from his miUs This tendency results in high prices^ It 
IS much more advantageous for him to pay higher prices and buy a good 
“ running ” silk than to pay lower prices and buy raw silk which runs badly 
and afiects his production It is, therefore, obvious that the American 
demand for raw silk is raising the prices of Eastern raw silks and may per- 
haps continue to do so for some years The effect oLthis rise is bemg felt by 
the French importer who is anxious to discover other sources of supply But 
it seems to me if quahty is maintamed, it would be difficult to check the rise 
m prices as the real mcrease m demand is faster than the real mcrease in 
supply 

Figures relatmg to world’s production and consumption of raw silk in 
1912-13 show that America was the largest consumer Out of the sixty mil- 
lion pounds constitutmg the world supply m that year 54 milhons, that is, 93 
per cent were consumed Of this amount America imported nearly 28 million 
pounds or 52 per cent , slightly more than half But the important thmg 
worth uoticmg is an mcrease m her Eastern importations and a decrease m 
the imports of European silks in a period of seven years from 1906 to 1913 

Proportion, by countries of raw silk imported m 1906 and 1913 - 



Withm that period European silks have decreased from 25 per cent of 
America’s supply to about 10 per cent , while Chinese supply has mcreased 
from 16 per cent to about 22 per cent and Japanese from 5P per cent to 68 
per cent This mcrease of Eastern silks m American market is gomg higher 
and higher every year, and is playing a very important part m the deter- 
mination of prices of these silks m Europe 

The second factor is also of a considerable importance so far as prices 
are concerned LiteraDy speaking, stock-holdmg is equivalent to speculation 
m the ^llk trade When supplies of raw silk are abundant m the Eastern 
market, importers buy up all the available stocks and hold them till market 
conditions are m their favour Then comes a sudden rise m demand and the 
sellers lake the first opportunity to raise the prices, thereby compellmo' the 
manufacturers to be ruled by their arbitration If at that particular period, 
a certain class of silk is m the swing of fashion, the manufacturer wants to 
make the best of it and takes orders on the expectation of receiving his sup- 
plies of raw silk from the merchant The holder of stocks takes advantage 
of the situation seemg that there are no other supplies available except his 


^ “ Silk Essays,” page 30 
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own nnd raises ])riccs according to a rise in demand Stock-holding is thuff 
n factor which reacts on the prices of raw silk and js peculiarly connected 
\Mth the question of supply and demand 

Among other. factors which govern prices of raw silk are (a) quality and 
(b) utility. Ihe former is a general factor and plays an exactly similar part 
111 the dcteiniinntion of prices of all commodities The better the quality of 
raw mIIc, the higher is the price the manufacturer pays for it For instance, 
a ra-rt silk which gnes icr} poor winding and possesses a fluffy fibre fetches 
about 10s or I2.<f per pound, w’hilc another w^hich gives very good winding 
nnd has a fine clean nnd uniform fibre fetches 20a to 305 a pound In one 
case, cost of winding nnd working is added to the puce of raw silk, in the 
other, tins item is ver.^ small and docs not raise the price of raw' silk for 
gcncrnl manufacturing calculations So that quality of a certain kind of raw 
silk detcrniinos its price for the manufacturer and his further estimate 
depends largely on tins initial price • 

Impro\cment in qualit}, in almost all cases, is followed by an increase in 
price I nknig the examjile of Kashmir silk, we find that in the beginning, its 
dull appearance held a rue in ptice back, but later on wdien this defect was 
remedied, up went the prices A manufacturer writes — “We used this a 
good mam \cars ago, when it was first introduced ns a substitute for Bengal 
silk, nnd found it \crj «!atisfacton -'^t that time it was a dull silk, which the 
reelers found difiicult to dispose of for that reason and as this defect did not 
matter to us we should have gone on using it, but the reelers found a means of 
brightening it and the price immediately went up considerably, until it is 
now quite a high class silk with the result that as far as we are concerned the 
jiricc rendered it prohibitive” It is obiious that a change in the quabty 
resulted in a change in the price In all classes of raw silk, this factor oper- 
ates in the similar manner For instance, there is a difference of 35 to 45 a 
pound between Jap, ins and Bcngals owing to a difference in quality Mysore 
silk which IS superior in quality to Bengal silk is marketable at the same ^ 
price as Japan silk In order, therefore to obtain higher prices for Indian 
silks, It IS ncccssan to remedy the defects which render them cheap, and main- 
tain a standard of quality for a favourable market 

Next we ha\o to consider the relation between the utibty of a certain 
kind of raw and its price For instance, Bengal raws are largely consumed 
be the Leek sewing silks industry in this country and in the manufacture of 
cheap iibbons in France There is therefore a limited demand for these 
silks, 01 in other words, the scope of their uldity is limited, prices in this 
case arc thus governed by the range of utibty If the range could be 
extended, prices could also bo laised 

But, then, there is another subordinate factor here which gives expression 
to the limit to which prices can move This is the use of another raw which 
can be or is largely used for the same purposes In Limland, in the manu- 
facture of crapes and sewung silks, large quantities of Canton silk are used 
at present This is evidently a replacement of Bengal silk which ceased to 
appear in the British market in sufficient quantities Now, so long as the 
quabty of Bengal raws remain the same and their utibty limited, their prices 
will be ruled by Cantons or cheap Chinas which replace them So that m 
future, if Bengal silk is to win back its former place, it must compete with 
Cantons in prices, and for the manufacture of goods of that character, the 
price of Canton silk will determine the price of any other silk used for the 
same purpose 

In the case of Kashmir raws, prices are determined by another class of 
silk In England, there is a fair demand for Kashmirs, which can be used 
in the manufacture of crepes-do-chine, crepolme, and for the weft in high 
class piece goods In France, as I have said before, there is an unlimited 
demand for them in various manufactures, and their utility is therefore great 
Tliese silks therefore can compete favourably in prices with Japans 1^, and 
Italians, which are at present used for this purpose Broadly speaking, we 
may say that prices for Kashmir will be something between Japans and 
Italians in England, and in France they wiU be determined by the prices of 
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China silks which are at present largely used for purposes for which Kashmir 
silk is used The prices of Kashmirs, therefore, cannot be fixed at a definite 
rate and must move up or down with the prices of Japans or 2nd order 
Italians (according to market conditions prevailing at the time) 

Another factor which indirectly affects the prices of raw silk is the com- 
petition of other textile fibres, such as, mercerised cotton, and artificial silk 
If the prices of these fibres rise considerably above the normal average and 
tend towards those of raw silk, the result is that there is a greater demand 
for the latter If this demand continues increasing and raises consumption 
for some time, the prices of raw silk begin to move upwards Though ulti- 
mately this rise in prices is affected by an increase in demand, the origin is 
the rise in prices of those textiles which are replaceable by silk This factor 
IS not very important and does not cause any disturbance in the market, as 
its action 15 rare and occasional 

With regard to the prices of waste silk, similar conditions of supply and 
demand hold good. It has been observed from an experience of the market 
that there is not so much variation in the prices- of this commodity as in 
those of raw silk, which is due to the fact that it is a by-product and must 
be exported in order to be of any use to the Eastern producer There is no 
doubt, however, that its prices are governed by the amount of supplies avail- 
able at a certain period For instance, at present when there is a great 
demar|.d for waste and supplies are not available, or at least difficult to ship, 
prices have gone up enormously But this rise in prices may be attributed 
mainly to war conditions \ 

The reaction of demand on the prices of waste 13 considerable With 
every increase in the extent of the spinning industry^ there is a corresponding 
increase in the demand for waste silk, or in other Words, there is a greater 
utihty for it Naturally, therefore, it possesses more commercial value now 
than liefore, and hence a rise m prices This is a very important considera- 
tion specially on account of an ever increasing demand for fabrics made from 
spun silk It IS of a* great advantage to the Indian producer of raw silk to 
keep his waste clean and well-graded so as to increase ihe quantities of export 
and to receive good returns for what he would have otherwise thrown away 

The quahty of waste also plays a significant part in determining its 
prices Freedom from extraneous substances means that the spinnei has 
practically' no extta labour cost to pay for cleaning anJ picking By saving 
his labour bill, he is in a position to pay more for the raw material So that 
prices of wastes are determined by their quahty by which is meant cleanliness 
and freedom from foreign matter A comparison of prices shows bow 


quality determmes relative values ^ — 

per pound 

China Steam Waste 

s d 

6 9 

Italian Waste 

6 0 , 

Italian Knubs 

5 6 

Kashmir Knnbs 

5 3 

Indian Waste (mainly Bengal) 

. 2 3 


When giving me these approximate prices, a spinner said to me that he 
would tar rather pay 6s per pound for Italian waste than buy Indian waste 
at 2s 3d a lb , as the former would be cheaper in the long run His complaint 
was not meant to pomt out that there was a great difference in the quality of 
the initial fibres of these two kinds of w^tes, but was meant to show that 
there was a great difference between the labour costs of the former and the 
latter If the latter was exported clean and free from nuxtures of all kinds, 
prices would at once rise to 4s a lb as in the case cf Kashmir knubs for whica 
the spinners paid 5s 3d a lb , and found it perfectly satisfactory An extra 
amount of labour in India in cleaning and picking would double the price of 
waste in England and France 

As regards prices of Eri cocoons, there can be no definite law applied to 
them, as production is small and export trade is just on the start If there 
was a geneial competition between buyers in the market, prices would be 
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go^cnlC{l In' tlie Law of Suppl)^ and Demand but as it is only occasional 
export , prices are more or less arbitrary on botli sides 

Generally, jinces of these cocoons vary from Rs 90 to Rs 120 per maund 
nhen exported The aiciagc so far has been about R-^ 95 per maund But 
there mil be a gicater lariation if large quantities were available 

The principal factor nhich plays an important part in the determination 
of the r.inal Dch\ci> Price of law silk, tasar silk, or any other kind of silk 
in Great llritian, France or any other country is one which ne have not con- 
sulcicd far It is the eficct of what may be shortly described as Transport 
Charges In order to study this we ha\c first to define the various items 
that niako up tins final price and then to examine the changes in each so as 
to obtain the net result 

Before jirocceding further 1 should state exactly what I mean by the 
Final Dclncr^ Price It is that price of raw silk, tasar silk or any other 
kind of silk winch the manufacturer pajs at Ins woiks It is made up of 
‘^cxcral itcnw First item is the cost of production which concerns the exporter 
of raw silk in the jirodiicing countiy Taking a series of years into con- 
•^idcralion we find tliat there is not much \ariation in this item, the reason 
being that in the Eastern countrie*?, wages do not moie up or down so sud- 
deiih or so often as they do in the European countries, and therefore the cost 
of production of raw silk docs not \ary much during the year or even in a 
number of ^cars Other factors of production also remain nearly constant 
and therefore the total cost of production genernllv moves in the same level 
So far as the manufacturer in this country is concernea, slight variations in 
the co'^L of jiroduction (if there inaj be anj) do not affect the Final Delivery 
Price and tlicrcfore this item may be safely left out of account 

Profits of the middleman and the exporter in the producing country 
aho enter into the Final Delncn Price The eficct of these two is to raise 
prices but only wlien tlio} are cxhorbitant Generally these profits are regu- 
lated b^ custom and jircvious practice, but sometimes* they are arbitrary and 
when tlici arc determined in the latter way they raise the Final Delivery 
Price 1)} about 1 per cent 

'i'lic most unjioriant of tiicse items is the eficct of the Transport Charges 
on the I'lnal Delnory Price These charges include Docks charges in the 
exjioiling countri, Carriage, Insurance, Freights, Docks charges in the 
iinjiorting country and minor Cable cliaiges As a rule, in normal times, 
tlicse charges apjircciably enter into the Final Delnery Price In war times 
owing to sliippiiig difliculties and shortage of tonnage a large percentage of 
the rise in prices is due to a considerable i isc in these charges, and that is why 
it is necessary to examine them The sliipping difficulties will continue to 
react on the prices of goods exported from the Eastern countries even after 
the war and the manufacturer in the importing country will have to pay more 
for his raw material than he did before the war 

With regard to export of raw silk from India it may be anticipated that 
difficulties in shipping will become less after the war, as all the available mer- 
chant shipping will be utilised for export and import purposes It would be 
inaccurate, at present, to estimate the entire cost of transport or to give an 
idea of the share of the above charges in the Final Delivery Price as there are 
no constant fixed rates in war times Freights and Insurance are variable 
quantities just now and a good deal depends on the Shipping Companies 
Tliey can increase their rates according to circumstances wi^out holding 
thenisenes responsible for anything Moreover the State control of Ship- 
ping has been the means' of limiting the Export and Import Trade of th^e 
country So that present circumstances may be considered to be exceptional 
and a rise of 50 per cent to 100 per cent m the Transport Charges may be 
regarded as an abnormal factor in the Final Delivery Price of raw silk- 
This, however, does not imply that in normal times thn factor has no 
ance Its significance is always great and it may be concluded that See" 

20 per cent or more of the Final Delivery Price ic the cost of transporr 
in normal times 
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Profits of the merchant or the middleman in the importing counfry do 
not rise above 5 per cent If the number of the intermediary bodies is 
more than one, the Final Delivery Price is raised by a corresponding amount 
This, of course, depends on the state of commercial organisation and vnll be 
fully discussed in the last chapter 

Above, I have examined the various factors which govern prices of raw 
silk, tasar silk, or any other kind of silk, and have indicated briefly flow each 
of these factors affect the market conditions It is impossible to set down a 
definite law regarding the future prices of Indian silks that may be exported 
to Great Britain or to France I have explained all the important relations 
between raw silks and their prices and it is sufficient to add that prices will 
be determined mainly by the future market conditional which are themselves 
subject to the factors named above 

It wiU be interesting to reproduce an extract from a Graphic Chart of 
Prices of Silk published by Messrs Chabrieres Morel & Co , of Lyons It 
shows variation in the prices of 1st order French Organzine, Italian Raw 
1st order 10/12 deniers, Japan Fil 1^ 13/15, and Canton Fil 1st order 
13/15 Taking the last ten years into consideration we find that after a 
big rise in prices of all silks in 1907 which was due to a general speculation, 
prices kept fairly steady till September 1913 when the effect of American 
consumption began to show itself m a general rise in prices Prices have 
been gomg up sin^ 1913, and now they have reached a maximum This 
enormous increase In 1915 and 1916 was due to a very large consumption of 
silk in America, a fall in European consumption, and difficulties of transport 
and production Kashmir silk and cocoons obtained very good prices m 
1915 and 1916 owing to a decrease in the European crops and a rise m prices 
in general But the prominent fact is the growmg consumption of 'i;aw silk 
in America and its subsequent effect on prices 

This brings us to the subject of consumption of raw silk and silk waste 
in Great Britam and France Prices are closely related to consumption and 
a consideration of the latter will bring out points which are common in both 
and have a similar bearmg on the silk 'trade 
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CONSUMPTION 

As alreadj' explained, prices are directly related to the demand for raw 
silk in a given market This relation'does not stop here With every increase 
in demand, there is a corresponding increase in consumption which is there-^ 
fore related to prices in the same manner as demand 

Consumption of raw silk is progressively increasing every year owing to 
a growing demand for silk fabrics But^this increase is m the total consump- 
tion of the vorld If we take each country separately into consideration, we 
find that in some countries, consumption is st^dy, in some it is decreasing, 
vhile in some it is increasing enormously This variation in consumption 
of rav silk in different countries may be attributed to their relative economic 
conditions For instance, during the present war, owing to a general mobi- 
lisation of labour and capital in England, France and Italy consumption of 
ra^^ silk has gone down, but in America, a considerable increase is observed. 
On tlie vhole, a decrease in one country is compensated by an increase in the 
other ( 

Again the total increase in consumption is balanced by the total increase 
in production Before the war, world’s production of raw silk was progress- 
nel\ rising and its consumption was also increasing at the same rate It 
njijicai-s, therefore, that world’s silk resouices are not limited and are always 
capable of increasing In a similar manner world’s consumption of raw silk 
is not limited, and in the words of a famous silk merchant “ France alone 
could consume the v hole of the Chinese supply ” The graphic' representa- 
tion of jiroduction and consumption on the opposite page clearly illustrates, 
tins point From 1907 right up to 1913 production has been steadily increas- 
ing World’s total supply of silk is moving upwards at a constant rate 
These figures show onlj the exports to foreign countries and do not take into? 
account the large quantities of raw silk used in China, Japan andi India 
Shortage of supplies in 1914, 1915 and 1916 is due to difficulties of transport 
and other unforeseen circumstances and therefore these 3 ears may be regarded' 
as abnormal 

On the other hand there is a steady increase in world’s consumption of 
rai\ silk In this increase, the American consumption has played a very 
important part Consumption of raw silk in France has been fairly steady 
and comes next to that of the United States It is expected that the French 
consumption will regain its foimer position after the war 

So far i\e lia\e been considering consumption generally Now we have 
to find a relation betveen two particulars, namely, the Indian production on 
the one side and the British and the French consumption on the other This 
can be done by first examining India’s silk resources and then finding out 
how much silk is consumed in England and France 

The first part of this enquiry involves complications It will be inaccurate 
to judge India’s silk resources flora figures of exports of raw silk, as only a 
part of the silk produced in the country is exported In the absence of an 
exact information we have to depend on approximate figures which have been' 
compiled by different investigators The most reliable of these figures are 
those given by Professor Lefioy In a paper read before the Eoyal Society 
of Arts on February 15th, 1917, he gave the following figures with regard tO) 
the pioduction of silk in India • — 


Province 

Green Cocoons 

Eaw Bilk 

- 

^Mysore . . . . 

Jladras ... • • 

Bengal . ... 

Assam . . • • • 

lbs 

15,360,000 

6,000,000 

8,000,000 

lbs 

1,162,000 

400.000 

600.000 
12,000 


Publislied by Messrs Chnbneres, Moret & Co of Lyons 
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Province 

Green Cocoons 

Eaw Silk 


lbs 

lbs 

Emma ....... 


15,000 

Kashmir 

a,G40,000 

06,000 

Punjab . . . . 

12,000 

1,800 

Total 

31,012,000 

2,276,800 


These figures show that there is a fairly large silk-producmg industry 
m India and its resources are by no means limited Out of a total of more than 
two million pounds in weight of raw silk produced in India, only a i^ry small 
quantity is exported to England and France The following figures give an 
idea of the export trade in raw silk to Europe — 


Eitport of Rato silL frovi Ind'ta ^ 
(Lyons Figures ) 


Tear 

Kilos 

lbs 

1912-13 

168,000 

369,600 

1913-14 

116,000 

253,000 

1914-15 

60,000 

110,000 

1916-16 

95,000 

- 209,000 

1916-17 (piobable) 

Average (for the last five years) 

120,000 

264,000 

241,120 


1 E:i1o= 2 2 lbs 


It is evident from these figures that in the first place, there is a gradual 
decline in the amount exported, and m the second place there is only about 
10 per cent of the total production sent to Europe Had it not been for 
Kashmir silk these quantities would have been practically negligible, but as 
It IS Indian stlk still has a place on the list of European silk imports 

Several reasons have been given of this dechne, and it is needless to repeat 
them here Our ma,in object is to give an estimate of the British consumption 
of raw silk and see if a part of her needs can be supplied by India But 
before going into that question I may add that in addition to more than two 
million pounds of raw silk, India produces about three miUion pounds of 
waste which could be collected for export purposes Of this large amount, 
about 73,000 lbs of waste is made in Kashmir alone oh account of a large 
production of raw silk, and about a million pounds may be attributed to 
Bengal, the rest about a million pounds or more is due to an extensive silk 
industry in Mysore and Madras This enormous amount of waste if properly 

f raded and cleaned could easily feed the English spinning mills But un- 
ortunately as in other thmgs, organisation is lacking and a part of these 
quantities is never brought to light 

With regard to consumption of raw silk m England and Scotland, exact 
figures are impossible owing to the more or less mixed nature of silk manu- 
factures In addition to pure silk fabrics, there are others which contain 
silk in some form or other This mixing of goods renders the estimate more 
or less inaccurate, but for all practical purposes an estimate based on indivi- 
dual enquiries would serve the purpose Durmg my investigations I took 
good care to find out quantities annually consumed by individual manufac- 
tuieis These quantities represent a fair average for the last five years and 
do not take the- present conditions into account 

Approximately, 2,500,000 lbs of raw and thrown silk is consumed in 
Great Britain during the year This quantity represents a_ total amount 
and includes those used with cotton, wool, or any other textile fibre It is 
interesting to note that production of. raw silk in India nearly corresponds 
to consumption in Great Britain If even one-third of the British consump- 
tion could be satisfied by the Indian supply, there will be a great benefit to 
both the countries 


'■ Extracted from the ananal statement pubbshed by Messrs Chabneres, Moret & Co 
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As regards consumption of waste silk in England, I have already 
mentioned that there are about 21 spinners in the country, who use more than 
five million pounds in weight of waste The total output_of spun yarn is 
increasing in Jingland owing to the growing demand for fabrics made from 
spun silks An increase in the American consumption of these yarns for 
j^ushes and velvets has given the British spinner an opportunity to consume 
more and more of waste silk _The above consumption includes tasar waste 
and Eri cocoons The estimated yield is'^bout 60,000 to 80,000 lbs of yarn 
per week A comparison of this consumption with the figures of imports qi 
raw silk, waste silk, and thrown silk given in the annual statement of tlie 
Trade of the United Kingdom will show the significance of my approximate 
estimate 

Figures given here 'are for five years from 1911 to 1915 


Imports of raio sill, waste sill and thrown silTi from, 1911 to 1915 


Tears 

Ram silk 
in 000s lbs 

Waste silk 
in 100 ends 

Throvm silk 
in 000s lbs 

1911 

1,236 

732 

1,086 

1912 

1,199 , 

686 

1,213 

1913 

970 

556 

1,054 

191-t 

1,031 

480 

716 

1915 

1,465 

469 

702 

IMean 

1,181 

' 683 

966 


The total average imports of raw and thrown silks according to this table 
amounts to 2,147,000 lbs and those of waste silk are 58,300 cwts or 
6,529,600 lbs This average should be regarded as low, because in the first 
place there is a sudden drop in raw silk in 1913 and also a decrease in 1914, 
owing to pohtical changes and the war Taking these facts into considera- 
tion, my estimate does not seem to be far out 

With regard to consumption of raw silk and waste in France, we have 
one or two more things to consider These are first of all, the production of 
raw silk in France and secondly the yield of cocoons imported from foreign 
countries' There is another factor which affects consumption to a small 
extent and that is the export of throvm silks from France But for our 
purposes it will be sufficient to take into account the quantities of raw silk 
and waste imported into France and those exported from the coimtry A 
difterence between importations and exportations will give a rough estimate 
of consumption 

Imports and exports of rate silk and silk waste [Jrom 1911 to 1915') 


Frnnce From les tableui de 1’ adminutmtion des Donnnea (Commerce Special). 


Teat* 

1 EiW Sitx. 

T7,ifrx siLJc. 

Imports In 
miUlons of 

kil09 

Exports In 
millions of 
kilos. 

for 

consumption in 
millions of 1 
kilos 

TmportB In 
millioQsof 
kilos 

1 

Exports In 
znJlIionBof 
iflos 1 

Betalned for 
consumption in 
millions of 
kilos 

1811 

7,071 

_ 1,989 

6,082 

' 12.299 

1 

2,412 

9,887 

1912 

7,424 

1,883 

6,641 

12,142 

2,996 

9,145 ' 

1918 . - . 

7,646 

2,437 

6,109 

11,294 

2,745 

8,549 

1914 

6,203 

2,111 

3,091 

9,210 

1,076 

8,134 

1916 

4,764 

1 

2,494 

2,270 

4,247 

1,094 

3,153 

Average 

6,401 

2,183 

4,281 1 

9,8 S 8 

3,064 1 

7,774 

■ ' ■ i2 
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These fibres also are slightly below the normal average owing to-the in- 
clusion of full two years of war during which both the imports and the exports 
went down and consequently affected consumption The average consumption 
according to the above table is 4,281,000 kilos or about 9,300,000 lbs in the case 
of raw sim and 7,774 kilos or about 17,102,000 lbs in the case of waste silk The 
first average even m the presence of iniports and exports during the war may 
be regard^ as correct, as a part of it is again exported to other countries in 
the shape of thrown silk The French consumption, both in the case of raw 
silk and waste silk is about four times that of the British 

It IS obvious from figures given above that India’s net production of raw 
silk and the waste is small as compared with the consumption of these two 
commodities in Great Britain and France But there is no doubt that India 
could play a very important part in this trade if her resources were properly 
utilised and her commercial organisation improved In the next chapter I 
will consider the latter part of the subject in its different aspects 
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COMMERCIAL ORGAJNISATION 
\ ' Preliminary 1 

Next to production, Commercial Organisation is the most important 
part of any industrial development In our case, when production of, raw 
silk leads to its export trade, it is essential that such a trade should be earned 
on certain definite lines so as to harmonise with the interests of the consumer 
It IS impossible under any circumstances to regulate the supply and to keep 
the demand satisfied without proper control of the export trade and distri- 
bution Organisation is the basis of harmony in both the cases, and it is, 
tiierefore, in the interests of the exporter to know the essential requirements 
of this organisation 

If the export trade is in a state of confusion, and the exporter is -con-, 
cerned only with the collection and the shipping of the raw material without 
any consideration of the market to which he is exporting his raw material, 
the result will be a gradual decline of the trade But if, on the other hand, 
he lias a thorough knowledge of the looms of the manufacturer and knows 
the sizes of the swifts the latter uses for winding, etc , he is in a better posi- 
tion to adapt his skeins according to the requirements of the machinery used 
in the manufacturing country This adaptation of certain definite method 
on the part of the exporter saves the manufacturer a good deal of unnecessary' 
trouble and expense and helps the trade in general, and ultimately results in 
an expansion of the export trade in that commodity 

In addition to the above, there are other considerations involved in the 
proper organisation of the export trade in raw silk These are all very 
important and contribute to the perfection of the system of organisation 
Grading and standardisation of raw silk and waste silk are of utmost import- 
ance both to the exporter and the importer Proper packing facilitates 
shipping and saves the manufacturer a good deal of trouble These points 
should therefore, receive the attention of the exporter 

In the following pages we shall discuss these factors of Commercial 
Organisation in detail and also examine the subject of Finance and Control 

Grading and Standardisation 

It has been pointed out in a previous chapter that in some cases, raw silk 
imported into this country comes in large skeins, without any specified grades 
This absence of gradation means that the manufacturer has to employ extra 
amount of labour to sort it into different qualities and then* to trade it accord- 
ing to size Generally large skeins of Cantons or any other silk that comes 
in this form have to be sub-divided into small skeins and graded so as to 
distinguish coarser sizes from finer sizes Obviously, this process involves 
extra labour and becomes an item of the cost of production 

Similar thing happens in the case of Indian wastes Two or three 
different qualities are packed in one bale without any grading' In some 
cases, white and yellow are both sent together and when the bales reach the 
spinners they have to employ labour to sort them and to separate the white 
• from the yellow In the first place, the spinner has to grade the different 
kinds of wastes in order to determine the quality required for a particular 
kind of yarn, and in the second place, he has to waste time and labour on 
“ picking ” and sorting 

From the exporter’s pomt of view, the absence of gradation means a loss 
to himself and the producer When two or three qu^ties of a certain raw 
commodity are mixed in one, the price obtained for the whole is generally 
based on the price of the lower quality, so that the exporter is getting low 
prices even for the best grade which has been mixed with other inferior grades 
This loss IS, as a matter of eourse, transferred to the producer of the raw com- 
modity In the long run, therefore, the producer is the victim of a bad system 
It IS essential under these circumstances, to find out a method by which 
a loss to the producer'on one hand, and an extra expense' to the manufacturer 
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on the ottier cojia be a%oided The solution of this problem is quite simple 
III the ca-e of raw suk the filatures must look after the grading of difierent 
kinds of raws produced in their establishments If the silk is hand reeled. 
It must be graded in a central establishment before it is exported 

The latter case is the more difiicult of the two, but not so difficult as to 
cau^e anxiety If buying of raw silk is in the hands of a company, its agents 
can collect large quantities and send them to the central estabbshment i\here 
the} can be sized and graded There is no special difficulty in this case, and 
V. ith proper management and control the system can be easily improved But 
there must be a large amount of capital to back up the enterprise, as without 
co-operation it is impossible to control or to finance a big export trade 

“With regard to the export^ of waste silk from India, there are great 
possibilities of reform At present, there is no definite system of control or 
organisation, and that is vhy the supplies are either scanty or useless I 
haie enquired from reliable sources in India about the probable quantities 
that could be collected for export purposes These quantities are by no means 
small, and if properly graded, packed, and exported, could become a source 
of income for tho^e engaged in the suk industr}- 

The best method would be to collect all the available quantities, and send 
tliem to the central establishments in various parts of the countr}' Each of 
these establishments should be responsible for its own collection, which should 
first be cleaned and freed from extraneous matter and then graded according 
to the quality of the waste It is advisable to have three grades in all, so as 
to di-tinguish each from the other in a simple way That which is perfectly 
clean and has the longest fibre may be classed as No 1, the others as No 2 
and No 3 according to their qualities So far as possible, each kind must be 
uniform throughout and maintain that uniformit} for each and e^e^} bale 
exported 

It ma\ be note^l here that the grading system used in Kashmir, both wfth 
regard to raw silk and waste is quite satistactory, and has pro^ed a success 
Baw silk IS dnided into three qualities and classified as Nos 1, 2, and 3, re- 
‘•jicctneh The waste is graded in a similar wai, and each grade maintains 
It- qualit} throughout the bale 

>«e\t we ha\e to consider the standardisation of skeins At the present 
time there is no real standard of skeins Each country sends its raw silk in 
the form of ^kcins adajited to the reeling machinery This ^anatlon in the 
-ize and the form of skein causes disturbance in the processes of manufacture, 
•ind hinders output in the manufacturing country It is, therefore, of utmost 
rnportance that a standard should be adopted to suit the requirements of the 
Bnti-h manufacturers There haie been many complaints as to the form of 
reel and lacing in a skein The following sucrgestions for standardising raw 
‘■lE ‘-kein- would I^e found ceiy useful in so lar ns winding and throwing in 
Circat Britain arc concerned — 

L-mith — Skein to mca=ure jG to GO inches in circumference 
n idtl — 'Width on reel to be 3 inches 
/ nrth of rr> I — Grant reel or cross reel 

— bkeins to contain silk to the v eight of 2’ to 3 ounces the lighter 
for finer -izes, the header for coarse sizes, but in no case to 
exceed 3 ounces 

L^civn — Single skeins to be laced through in two places directly 
npn^-it- each other .Some people suuge^t lacing” at three 
points: hut the former is cori-ideied to more cnn-'enr.r t than 
t!io latter a= it adov ? the d ein to be openpd n.'-Te fr .d. in the 
d’-eing Tnc n o=t important thing ri lacing” m the nect- 
sitc in n-ing sT: yam of a lisrirt tv i=t rre-rrirr* of rotton 
hw- ~ h'’- c-^u=cd can=’de--'hle wa-‘o of tiwt, and mono in 
d_.e’i g .M d It 1- ihe'-cto’-ec--: itnal th'’t tin- erpw d<- t -hould 
r>. ■' cl Cui'n'i tie - a dd he njoro i-J, a o>opr! -iir'h'T 

t'’ e- or f -r * utc r.u - Th'= f'r-At i= aoolnaldf to 
c c" -d’ -y)r ini''- f'unt'y rrd ’•aui'h cahi dd f'-' and 
1 ' ’ ' -M le tewed ii cott' n c. o ro^ld cwludfcj 





As regards ihe Icngtii of the skein, there is a difl’erenco of opinion, which 
IS (he lesiilt of varying c\pericnce There is no doubt that large niinnifae- 
tuicrs ]ia\c “ winding suifts ” of many difierent sizes, but that does not imply, 
that a standaid length would be of no use In the case of small maniirat'- 
tuicrs, the standard length skein -will be of groat v.iluc as they will bi' alile to 
adojit a ccitain definite method of n Hiding on standard swifts and would 
sa^c both time and money 

The form of leel is vciy impoitant It has been found from expeneneo 
that the “cross icel” is very useful for re-winding imrposos. The silk 
unwinds itself lery quickly uitli a minimum number of breaks and does not 
in any uay liindei the output of throwing Grant reel is just as good and is 
gical'l'S ajiiiieciated in this countiy 

The ^\ eight of the skein is imjioitant from the point of view of manijmla- 
tion ]Icn\v c;keins aie not good for ■winding, ns they cannot be haiMlIed so 
casih as (he lighter skeins, weighing about 3 ounces 

It will be intercepting to mention here, tliat the Silk Association of 
America ha^c followed a similai line of sLamlai disation of skeins 'J'lic 
following icconimcndatioiis were placed before the reelers of raw silk in and 
iicai Canton in 1900 

Improvement of Canton filature sheins 

Whereas the winding of Canton filatures has always been morn or less 
iinsatisfaclor\ to American manufacturers, aiu=ed by fine ends, double ends, 
loosed end", hard gummed icel marks, insufficient traveise in the skein, too 
large or loo email skeins of irregulai length, etc , and 

Wlierca'pp these iiiipei fcction- could be remedied by gre-iter airc fiom the 
recleis of Canton in preparing tiieir cilk for ex'port, and 

Wlierca'5, while siik prcKlucers of Shanghai, Japan and Luropc Inr'c hi 
recent \ears ini[iro\ed the preparation of their skeins, the silk produce;- of 
Canton ha\e allowed their quality of ‘-kein to deteriorate, hecau-e of the 
alx)\e mentioned import ections, now therefore he it 

Rfsolved — That American buyers and manufacturer^ to pledge them- 
sehes to gne a decided preference to hlature= that aund the abo.e irnpcrf;/^ 
tions, and complv, as far as possible, vnth the followung conditions : — 

1 Tie up ends in reeling or re-reeling, and make tra^cr-e fa-ter in 
reeling or re-reeling the silk 2^L'lke as near a= po-Jh'e 33 
crossings of the thread o-er and hack across the for oO 

resolutions of the reel. 
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be followed by the Indian producers of raw silk they will prove exceedingly 
useful to the British manufacturer I have given the specihcations based on 
my enquiries which I find are nearly the same as the American Silk Skein 
with a slight difference in the length of the skein 

Another thing worth noting is the importance of re-reeling which is 
very much appreciated by American manufacturers If such a method were 
adopted in India, it would certainly lead to a vast improvement in the quality 
of Indian silks, and consequently prices would rise This experiment of re- 
reeling was once tried in France and the result was very satisfactory As a 
matter of fact the re-reeled Bengal silk was sold at a higher price than the 
ordinary Bengal silk (a difference of about 5 francs a kilo) It would be there- 
fore advisable to re-reel the hand-reeled Bengal silk specially when intended 
for a foreign market This would not only increase the prices but would also 
make the silk more popular than it is at present 

In modem organisation, grading and .standardisation are the two 
important factors vmich determine the future extent of the export trade in 
raw silk and silk waste JThese factors should be thoroughly studied by the 
exporter in order to supply the exact demand of the market 

/ 

Packing and Shipping 

Packing and shipping also form an important part of the Commercial 
Organisation Their importance is twofold In the first place, there is the 
necessity of a system and in the second place, there is a consideration of 
tonnage Under the present shipping conditions and also under those which 
would prevail after tlie war, the question of tonnage is one which demands 
our immediate attention Proper packing, by which is meant the proper size 
of the bales, is essential both for an economy in tonnage and for the safe 
transport of raw silk 

The form of packing adopted for raw silk is different from that adopted 
for waste silk, the difference being due to the fact that waste can be treated 
more roughly than raw silk 

Let us first take packing of raw silk The following pomts are of great 
importance — 

1 Uniformity of silk throughout the hale — In some cases it has been 

found that good silk has been placed at the top and the sides 
of the bale, while silk of an inferior quality put in the centre 
This IS not fair to the importer who buys a certain number of 
bales on the understanding that the entire bale contains the 
same quality of silk Care should therefore, be taken in packing 
bales for export and uniform quality should be packed in each 
bale so as to give the buyer entire satisfaction 

2 Making up of “ Books ” — Raw silk is exported from China and 

Japan in the form of “ Books ” each of which contains a definite 
and equal quantity of silk In the case of Tsatlees, 12 
“ Books ” make up a bale of about 100 or 104 lbs “ Books ” of 
Japan silk vary from 4 lbs 4 oz to 4 lbs 12 o^ , and each bale 
contains from 140 to 150 lbs Bales of Bengal raws contain 
the same quantity of silk Considering that the best weight 
per skein is 3 ounces, “ Books ” should be formed in such a way 
as to contain a very convenient quantity of silk For this 
reason, 24 skeins per “ Book ” will give us a very satisfactory 
weight The Standard “ Book ” should, therefore contain 24 
skeins of raw silk each weighing 3 ounces and makmg up a 
■ total weight of 4 lbs 8 oz 

3 Weight per Bale — This should be properly determined to suit the 

N future shipping -conditions and to ensure safety in transit 
Bales containing large quantities of silk such as those from 
' European countries (each bale containing 100 kilos or about 

220 lbs ) would be exposed to damage if exported in a similar 
way from Japan, China or India owing to the idhg voyage The 



small weight bales are earned very satisfactorily across the 
seas and the silk usually reaches this country in an excellent 
condition 

Calculating on the previous basis, the best weight per bale would be 
135 lbs excluding the weight of canvas, matting or any other 
covering used for packing Each Standard “ Book ” contains 
4 lbs 8 oz of silk and therefore a bale of 135 lbs would contain 
30 “ Books ” In my opinion the standard bale of 135 lbs would 
be ^er)*^ convenient ana suitable for safe transit 
4 Material for ‘packing — Bales should be packed in such a way as 
to keep them free from damp as far as possible Silk should 
first be packed in clean cotton cloth and then roped round firmly 
so as to pre\ent the “Books” from moving inside the bale. 
This should then be covered with paper and carefully packed 
in matting and canvas bags. With regard to waste silk a difier- 
, ent form may be adopted. 

At present, Italian waste is packed in 500 lbs bales, and Japan waste 
in 400 lbs bales The bales are generally press-packed by means of hydraulic 
pressure, and have to be treated with power hammers for opening them In 
addition to the difficulty experienced in opening, bales containing 500 lbs of 
waste are heav}>- and bulk}' and cannot be satisfactorily transported from 
Eastern countries 

A 1 ei}* good form of waste silk packing will be 2 ft , 2 ft , 3 f t , 6 for a 
bale of 200 lbs The bales should be lightly press-packed to hold 200 lbs 
weight of waste silk The bales of the size given above will occupy less space! 
and will reach this country in a lery satisfactory condition 

Aboie, I have given the convenient forms of packing which, so far as my 
enquiries show would be suitable botJi to the exporter and the importer. In 
the case of waste silk, smaller and lightly press-packed bales would save the 
spinner extra labour and annoyance, as hard press-packing is sometimes very 
difficult to open Improi ements could be made on the forms suggested above 
to suit the vai}ung conditions, but so far as the method is concerned, it mmst 
be a standard so that due allowance may always be made for shipping space. 
If different bales are packed in different ways and different sizes, there wdl 
be no graduated shipping space and the result will be a confusion. It is, 
therefore, necessary that a si stem should be adopted to ensure safe transit 
and to regulate shipping space. 

With regard to shipping itseK it is needless to give full particulars here, 
as there are no special difficulties in this transaction The most important 
thing, however, is the system of inspection which must be efficient. It is the 
custom of the Eastern trade that the buyer has no right to refuse a parcel of 
raw silk or waste silk, even though it may not come up to standard, and that 
anv dispute must be settled by arbitration. This understanding presupposes 
the necessity of importing silk only from thoroughly reliable fims, who have 
in their employ someone who is rully conversant with the article to ensure 
that only good quality silk is shipped. 

When the bales arrive at the Docks in England, samples of raw? or wastes 
are taken from various portions of the shipment by the Dock Company and 
sent to the importer. If these samples are satisfactoiy, all is weU, but if 
there is any serious difference between these samples and the standards, the 
shippers are cabled to expect a ckim which is ultimately decided by arbitra- 
tion. Allowance is always made for damage caused fay sea water. 

It will be intereting to give a brief description of the financial aspecf 
of the export trade m raw silk or waste silk. 

All quotations are c i f (namely Carriage, Insurance andJFreight paid) 
either London or blanch ester, and at present include War Eisk Insurance 

The exporter pays all charges to the docks and the ^porter pays the 
clearing charges on this side. 
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In the case of pajTnent for the commodity, nvhat generally happens as 
this The exporter arranges with his Bahk to draw through their London 
argents upon the importer at four months’ sight draft Tor a shipment of 
100 bales, for instance, four drafts, one for each 25 bales, would be drawn 
TIio=e drafts would be made out for the value of the original weight, adjust- 
ments being made between seller and buyer when the Dock Company’s weight 
notes are recened in India by the exporter, credit being given by the seller 
for any short weight, and by the buyer for any excess weight, found by the 
Dock Company’ 

When the exporter arranges with his Bank for these drafts the Bank 
generally advances him 75 per cent ^o^ 80 per cent of the value of the ship- 
ment so that he can utilise this money for pajunent to his supplier The Bank 
piobably might advance him the full amount less the discount and commis- 
sion, and probably the exporter might reserve a certain percentage of this 
amount when paiung the supplier so as to guard himself against claims for 
infcnor cjuality But the latter course would be adopted only in case when 
the exporter bu}S the raw commodity from vaiious merchants and middlemen 
If tlie exporter is himself connected with the organisation for collection, he 
need not take these precautions 

The transaction between the exporter and the importer terirpnates at the 
expu\ of four months from sight of draft The commodity must then be 
paid "for ^^hethe^ taken from the docks or not 

It may be obser\ed while passing that strictly speaking, raw silks and 
i^astcs aie bought and sold on what are known as “ Company’s terms” (an 
abbre\ lation of The East India Company’s terms ”), briefly, these terms are 
understood to be three months’ prompt from date of purchase in the case of 
silk on the ‘ spot ” and three months’ prompt from date of arrival in the case 
of silk bought* to “ arrne ” 

The importer has to pay the Bank against documents and can release 25 
iialcs or the entire shipment at his convenience, but he must meet the drafts 
at matuntv if he does not require the silk earlier The period of maturity 
- of the drafts is now four months instead of three as formerly This is due 
to the present shipping difficulties 

As regards buj ing arrangements, offers are made by cable from the seller 
to be in force for four days on standards agreed upon beforehand The four 
da\s’ time limit holds good in all cases unless some special date is mentioned 
If the importer cables acceptance within the time limit the exporter is bound 
to accept the order, but if there is no reply from the importer within the time 
limit It IS understood that there is nothing to be done 

This four days’ time limit, of course, applies to normal times and not to 
tho'-c of the war, longer options are given now on account of the cable delays 
Each side has to pay their own cable and postage expenses The impor- 
toi pa\'. for ‘ landed weights " of silk The Dock Company furnishes him, 
with an ofhcial weight note of the gross weights of each bale and the average 
tare as found In them, one or two bales being tared to arrive at this' average 
The on tlic whole, is not very complicated It would become 

simpler il there ^ ere an establislied organisation for export in India The 
m MU obiiat of such an organisation should be to reduce tbq number of ebnn- 
ml- tlirmigh winch the silk passes under the present conditions 

To do lull justice to the subject of Commercial Organisation, our next 
sUp to con-ulci dwtnbution of Indian raw silk and waste silk m Great 
Brit nil Tins an important part of the subject, as without proper distn- 
luitton \.e cannot expect to realise our aims 


Distribution 

1 !i'‘ ’rocnotc C'f an efficient mechanism of distribution should be economy 
I:> V . , e ( IS ‘s tin- print iple is ignored and the selfish interests of dealers tal c 
tb' fU r<-il exonom} with the result that the scstem becomes either a 
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i^ronopol}’^ or Speculation This is harmful both to the producer and the con- 
sumer, and hinders the progiess of the industry Moreover, there is no equi- 
table division of profits in pure Speculation, and the commodity under con- 
sideration does not get an opportunity of showing its commercial value If 
on the other hand, the sale of that commodity is solely in the hands of one 
firm, each and eiery manufacturer does not get the chance of giving it an 
expel imental trial, so that those engaged in the manufacturing industry fol- 
low the “ rule of thumb ” and do not care to try a new substitute 

Generallj’- speaking, there are two chief points which must be kept in 
Mew vhen considering the problem of distribution of raw silk The first is 
economy (which has been referred to in the previous paragraph), and the 
second is satisfaction The former is a verj’’ important point and plays a 
great jiart in almost every industry It involves the system of more or less 
direct distribution and helps to organise the S3^stem of “ selling ” A review of 
tlie present situation would show that in the silk trade there are a large num- 
ber of “ dealers ” known as the “ middlemen ” Before the commodity reaches 
the manufacturer, it passes through about half a dozen hands, each of whom 
puts on an extra peicentage to the price, and the result is that the commodity 
becomes “ too de.ar ” for the manufacturer Such a system not only raises the 
price of raw silk, but brings about a confusion in the market, and is therefore 
by no means economical If of course, we reduce the number of these “ middle- 
men ” ne introduce econoni}^ into the system 

The second point is satisfaction, by which is meant material benefit to the 
user When a manufacturer buys raw silk from his -agent, he expects full 
satisfaction from the transaction, that is, his supplies come up to the standard 
agreed upon beforehand, and so far as his requirements are concerned, the 
quality of silk supplied is maintained throughout Satisfaction increases 
the trust of the manufacturer in his agent, and makes the business easiei and 
simpler It is obvious, therefore, that in the distribution of raw silh, satis-- 
faction should play an important part 

Now, the problem is reduced to this If Indian raw silk and waste are 
to be exported to Great Britain or France, what is the best system of distri- 
bution which may invoke both economy and satisfaction^ The answer to 
this question is not very simple, and hence it is advisable to examine one or 
two systems and Then decide which one is the best 

Let us first take the system of an absolutely direct sale, that is without 
the help of a broker Under this system, the manufacturer will have to 
create a Buying Department, and keep a regular stafi for this purpose, or else 
he will have to depend on chance for receiving good supplies If it is a very 
big %m of manufacturers who consume enormous quantities of raw silk and 
waste, they can easily afford to have a Buying Department, but if the firm is 
small, the keeping of such a department is out of question, as they would con- 
sider it advisable to pay the broker a commission and then remain free from 
all responsibility The broker takes the responsibility of quahty and kind 
upon himself and the manufacturer handles supplies that have been already, 
tested As the majority of manufacturers are small, the system of direct 
bujung does not seem to be very logical ^ 

Another system is that of selling the stocks of Indian raw silk, cocoons 
and waste to importers in London, Manchester, Lyons or Marseilles These 
importers act as brokers betweeuthe exporter and the manufacturer in the con- 
suming country This is the* most current system at present Supplies of 
raw silk from China and Japan are received m London by the importers (who 
are brokers as well in some cases) and distributed all over the country As a 
matter of fact, the system is quite an established one, and the business is in 
the hands of two or three powerful companies Even though the system is 
strong and powerful the p^roblem of middlemen’s profits is not fuUy solved yet 
and the subject requiies'a careful consideration In addition to these big 
importing houses, there are a number of dealers who take the opportunity 
of market conditions and make the best of it for themselves 

During my enquiiies m France, I came across a case of dealer’s pro- 
fits ” In this case, Kashmir cocoons were sold by the State to an Italian firm 

M 2 
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at a comparatively low price This firm held the stocks for some time and 
taking the opportunity of rising prices sold -them at very high prices thereby 
making large profits The Kashmir State or the producer gained nothing in 
this case, and the reelers on the other side had to pay high prices on account 
of a shortage of cocoon stocks Similat cases are frequently, observed in the 
sale of raw silk In England and Scotland, the manufacturers have always 
complained agamst “ deahng ” in the silk trade, as ultimately this kmd of 
speculation raises the prices of raw silks and reacts on? the condition of the 
manufacturmg industry , 

It appears from the case cited above that there is an obvious drawback 
in wholly dependmg on brokers or middlemen If there was a very large ex- 
port trade m silk from India, as from China and Japan, this drawback would 
not matter much, as the buyers would have to depend on Tndian silk and would 
be compelled to buy it at any price so as to keep their looms working But 
as it IS at present, the quantities exported are very small, and if the price of a 
certam kmd of raw silk rises due to speculation, the buyer leaves it out and 
takes up another kmd of silk, so that Indian silk remains unsold even though 
it may be as good as any other If the dealer happens to succeed in his sales, 
the producer m India does not gam by it, or in other words, a rise m prices 
does not m any way benefit the latter and the industry as a whole is unaffected 
by the market conditions Under an organised system of distribution, market 
fluctuations are bound to reflect favourably on the producer’s pocket With 
every increase in the profits of production, the producer has the right to 
receive an mcrease m his share, and if that does not happen, be is not working 
under progressive conditions It is therefore essential to regulate distribu- 
tion m such a way as to obtam an equitable division of profits derived from 
a favourable market This can be done properly by what is known as “ selling 
on commissioni” ^ 

The system of “ selling on commission ” involves the greatest sense of 
responsibility and is. best suited to the marketing of Indian silks If the 
export trade m Indian raws and wastes were large, an agency could be start- 
ed in the importmg country, but as the quantities are not large enough to 
lustify the mamtenance of a big SeUing Department, “ selling on commission ” 
IS the best system that can be suggested In this case, the broker or the com- 
mission agent takes an active mterest m the busmess and “ pushes the goods 
ahead ” It has been found that more than 80 per cent of the British manu- 
facturers have never been offered Kashmir or any other Indian silk, the result 
being that Indian silk never foimd favour in the market which it would have 
done m some cases if it had been offered to the manufacturers A good deal 
depends on the activity of the agents who should take a lively mterest m the 
sale of these silks Without advertising medium, the users of raw silk cannot 
choose or reject any new kmd of silk In the open market, one has to push 
his way in order to succeed If Indian silks were “ pushed ” m the market, 
there "would be a greater possibility of an extension of sales than if they were 
left to the strength of their merit When the mcome of the broker or the 
commission agent depends on the sale of Indian silks he would naturally take 
a real mterest m them and would try his best to “ push the goods ahead ” 

Another great advantage m this system is that there is no possibihty of 
speculation or stock-holdmg If prices suddenly rise and market becomes- 
favourable for sellers, the extra mon^ thus obtained goes to the exporter or 
to the State if the mdu^ry is under State Control The Commission Agent 
also receives a bigger return for his sales, so that both the parties, are satisfied 
so far as the transaction is concerned In case of a fall m prices, the exporter 
or the producer suffers as much as the commission agent and there is no cause 
for grievance for either of the parties A rise or a fall m price does not 
result m enormous profits for the dealer if he is “ sellmg on commission 
Judging this system from a commercial point of view one can say that it is 
mst and best There is no doubt that if the agents took active mterest m the 
kle of Indian eilks, the problem of distribution would be satisfactorily solved 
and the efficiency of the system would be proved by an mcrease m the sale of 
{.fiese silks i '' i “ 
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, Having decided that the system of “ selling on commission ” is best suited 
to the sale of Indian silks, and having found that this system stops unjust 
■profiteering by the brokers, our next step is to enquire mto the nature of actual 
distribution and to formulate definite hnes on which it could be carried out 
with success I have pomted out already that a large number of manufac- 
turers do not even know what kinds of silks India can produce or does pro- 
duce This IS evidently the result of an absence of advertisement which is 
essential to push our silks in the Market It is therefore important that 
Indian silks should be well advertised m this country and in Trance 

The first thing is to co-operate with enterprising and pushing agents 
Agents in London and Lyons should be supplied with samples of aU kinds of 
, raw silks and wastes produced or made m India, and they should be instructed 
to circulate these samples among the manufacturers and spinners Specifica- 
tions relating to quality, size, colour, etc , should be submitted to the parties 
concerned along with the samples ^ that they can decide whether silks imder 
consideration are suitable for their purposes This would furnish them with 
aU the particulars and they would be able to make their decision as to the 
utility and advisability of using those silks If they accept the offer and order ' 
supplies, the agent should at once send the required number of bales and 
settle other details Of course the understanding is always the same, that is, 
supplies must come up to the samples submitted In this way, large sales 
could be effected 

Tor purposes of illustration, let us take the Macclesfield area In this 
area there is a Manufacturers’ Association, whose important function is to 
look after the mterests of the silk trade If the Secretary of this Associa- 
^tlon IS supplied with samples of Indian silks, he can submit them to the prin- 
cipal manufacturers for trial, so that a complete series of tests can be made 
with these samples The throwing machinery and looms can determine the 
properties of any class of raw^ silk better than the ordmary tests After the 
manufacturers have used and tried these silks they could give a full report on 
their working qualities through the Association and any defects that may be 
found out could be pomted Qut to the agent who would at once com'municate 
with the suppliers Thus there wiU be a mutual co-operation between the 
user and the producer and the result will be better production In the case 
of waste silk, samples of all kinds of wastes could be submitted to the Spin- 
ners’ Section of the British Silk Association and experiments can be carried 
out so as to find the commercial values of these wastes 

Above considerations lead us to the conclusion that in order to extend the 
market for Indian silks or wastes, it is important that wider pubhcity should 
be given to them Agents should see that all classes of Indian silks are given 
a fair trial by the manufacturers and that every practical opportunity of 
pushing them is taken up They should also know the exact requirements of 
various trades and should be acquamted with the market conditions Sup- 
plies should be regulated and as soon as offers are accepted, delivery should 
be made so as to avoid delay 

I have briefly stated the chief pomts relatmg to distribution which forms 
an important part of Commercial Organisation and have mdicated lines on 
which the Idtter could be improved In the long run, the success or failure of 
export trade m any commodity depends on the strength of Commercial Orga- 
nisation The better the organisation, the greater is the extent to which the 
export trade m silk can be made a success There is another factor, however, 
which plays a very important part in the working efficiency of organisation, 
and sets the whole machmery of export trade m motion This factor is the 
Control of silk trade in India 

Control of Silk Trade tn India 

Before concludmg my Report I consider it proper to give a few sugges- 
tions as to the method of control that may be adopted in India to carry out 
the Scheme of esrporting raw silk and waste silk to Great Britain and France 
It IS important that a definite policy should be adopted in this direction, as it 
IS impossible to export supplies of raw silk to those countries without first 
regulating the resources available in India This can be done only by an 
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efficient organisation which is properly controlled and directed The diffi- 
culty of collection of large supplies of raw silk and waste from difierent parts 
of India IS not one which should be ignored It demands our immediate 
attention and if we are anxious to extend our export trade we must regulate 
the supplies at home so as to keep a consant connection with the importing 
markets 

Ti\o practical methods may be mentioned here The first is the system 
of State Control, under which the industry is entirely controlled by the* Gov- 
ernment and the export trade is conducted by the officials of the State This 
system is at present practised in Kashmir where the State controls the pro- 
duction of raw silk as well as its export trade The s}’-stem appears to be 
quite satisfactory and the State undoubtedly receives a large revenue from 
this useful industry, but there are certain hidden discrepancies which show 
themsehes after a number of years The producer is never wholly satisfied 
and in some cases he works under compulsion Even in a perfect organisa- 
tion, the State cannot do justice to indi\’idual merits and the result is that 
some of the workers do not devote themselves to their work in the same spirit 
as they would if they were working independently Moreover, there is another 
serious objection to the system of State Control This is the ultimate 
efiect of tins system on Private Enterprise An industry flourishes most 
when each and every member engaged in it has a certain responsibility and 
pa^s full attention to its development This is not possible under strict 
State Conti ol The spirit of Prnate Enterprise should be cultivated and 
de\ eloped m India so as to widen her resources of raw silk If production 
of silk and its export are under State Control there is no possibility of giving 
an impetus to Prnate Enterprise 

The second system that may be safely advocated is that of Private Enter- 
prne aided bj State capital Leading capitalists interested in the indus- 
trial de\elopment of the countr}' should be brought together to realise the 
importance of the project, and a company should be formed to take charge of 
the export trade in raw silk and waste silk As in every other new enterprise, 
theie is always an initial shjmess and fear, but as the prospects begin to 
appear brighter and encouraging the resolution becomes firmer and more 
determined If this entei prise is backed up by State capital, there is no 
leason vhy the scheme should not turn out successful A large amount of 
cajntal is required to carry out the project and it is therefore necessary that 
the State should take an actne part in its working It must be remembered 
tliat a re\nal of the Indian silk industry means that there is a tremendous 
task before the country' and so long as the industry is in a stage of infancy, 
State help of some kind is essential It is not merely a matter of local de\ elop- 
ment, but a matter that in\olves world competition Production of silk in 
r ranee, Japan and other countries is backed by State Bounties and the inter- 
cuts of the industry are guarded by the State In so far as India is concerned, 
financial help bj the GoAernment would go a long way, and the industry would 
deielop more quickly than if it were left to mere Private Enterprise 

With regard to the export of raw silk and waste silk, it is advisable that 
a corporate body he formed in India to control the collection, grading and 
shipping of these commodities This body may be called the Indian Silk 
Association The great advantage of this corporate body would be that it 
vould be in touch with the British Silk Association, the Silk Association of 
America and other similar bodies in other countries It would represent 
India’s silk interests and would be a medium of general information about 
the silk trade of the world This form of Control, in my opinion, is bene- 
ficial not only to India hut to England as well, because it in%olves identity of 
interest and shows a spirit of mutual help 

Considering the present situation of world’s silk trade, I think that 
immediate ^^teps should be taken to develop India’s silk resources Private 
Entorpn-e coupled with financial help from the Go. eminent v ould make the 
indu-trv ^t ible and open new channels for Indian silks The present oppoi- 
tmiitv IS promising and if steps are taken to orcranise the indiisfr}’ and the 
trado before ii is Ton late there is ecen. possilulif that Indi i v ill plaj a 
gr’.'it pert in the fulfilment of England’s silk coiitrcct^ after the wir 
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These historical considerations are very interesting and illuminating, but the 
mam object of our present study is to trace the development of the Indian 
silk trade from a comparatively early period to the beginning of the present 
centurj^ and to examme the chief causes of its declme 

From ancient works on history it appears that the Eastern silks were 
not generally known in Southern Europe before the time of Julius Csesar 
(B C 47) “ who first displayed a profusion of them m some of those magnifi- 
cent theatrical spectacles with which he was wont to entertam the populace 
of Rome ” These silks were supposed to be mainly _Chmese, and the trade at 
this time was carried on between the extreme Orient and the West by land. 
India had a share in this international trade both as an active exporting 
country and as an agent for transferring the goods received from peoples in- 
habiting the Chmese Tartary, who were very keen traders and sent commer- 
cial embassies every year to China ^ The silk trade before this period was 
mainly a caravan trade by land, and followed onemf the two routes it went 
either by IChotan across the Himalayas to Kashmir, Gandhara, and Kabul , or 
the goods were carried to Kashgar and Yarkand, and thence to Sogdiana and 
Bactria The former route was the principal channel of the sim trade in 
the first century B C There are two interesting points about this commercial 
route, first, that Kashmir took an active part m this trade and sometimes 
added to the commodities from her own stocks for export purposes , secondly 
that ultimately the silk passing through these countries found its way to 
Syria, where it was reworked for the Roman market ^ The silk from Kashmir 
and Kabul sometimes found its way to the head of the Persian Gulf, and waa 
then either carried overland across the desert by way of Palmyra to Syria or 
transported by water to Leuk6 Cdm^ at the head of the Red Sea Palmyra 
attained an eminent degree of splendour, owing to the vast increase of wealth 
consequent upon this commercial speculation The chief traders between 
India and the Persian Gulf were the Mesenians 

In the beginning of the Christian era and the centuries following, the* 
silk trade changed its channel The sea route became popular and instead of 
following the land route, the traders took advantage of the Indian Ocean for 
conveying their commodities to the West Alexandria became the central 
distributing mart of Southern Europe, and mternational trade between India 
and Rome became the source of maritime prosperity for some time The 
balance of trade was ui India’s favour as is shown by Pliny “ At the very 
lowest computation India, the Seres, and the Arabian Peninsula drain from 
our empire yearly one hundred million of sesterces, so dearly do we pay for 
our luxury and our women ”• Indian commodities formed the major part of 
this trade, and according to Pariplus of the Erytbrsean Sea, “ silk whether 
in the raw state or spun into thread or woven into cloth was brought from* 
a great city in the interior of the country called Thina by land and exported 
from Barygaza and Barbarikon at the mouth of. the Indus But the quantity 
of silk exported from these ports through the Red Sea, Berenice, and Alexan- 
dria was comparatively small as silk from China stiU followed the former 
route, that is, vid the Persian Gulf to Syria and thence to Rome The im- 
portance of this communication with India is illustrated by the efforts that the 
Roman Emperors made during the first century A D to maintain amiabld 
relations with the Persians 

The Persians after this period started extending their territories, and 
in the beginning of the third century AJD , the neighbouring nations, jealous 
of their commercial prosperity, set up a campaign against them But the* 
Persians soon achieved victories and became the masters of the littoral on the 
Persian Gulf These wars resulted in temporarily cutting off all direct com- 
munication between India,. China and the Western World ‘‘Due to this 
reason, in the time of Emperor Aurelian, silk was extremely dear and scarce 
in Rome, as large supplies from China, Khotan and Kashmir by Kashgar, and" 
Samarkand through Kabul were either wholljr stopped by the Persians or a 
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part distributed in the interior of India or sent to the ports of the Indus for 
export pui poses by the other route 

The chief consequence of this change was that the Persians now held the 
niono23oly of raw silk and silken stuffs Their comm'erce attained a consider- 
able prominence both by land and by sea, and the Eomans were barred from 
any share in this international trade They had to depend mainly on the 
generosity of the Persian merchants who charged exhorbitant prices for all 
kinds of silk 'The crisis became still more painful owing to the populaif use 
of silk among men and women in all classes of Roman Society during the 4th 
and 5th Centuries A D The Persian manufacturers were highly prized by 
the nobility and the result was a constant dram on the gold of the country ' 
In the beginning of the Sixth Century A D Justinian wanted to revive the 
ancient commeicial route by the Red Sea to India and in order to stop the 
drastic state of affairs, imposed heavy duties on silk But the situation 
changed for better in the middle of this century, when two monks who visited 
Northern India and after learning the art of raismg silk introduced it into 
Constantinople " The mam difficulty, however, was that absence of any form 
of corjioration iirevented the industry from making steady progress and the 
comparatively small jjroduction was not sufficient to meet the ever-mcreasmg 
internal demand of the Byzantine Empire Thus the Western Countries 
had still to depend upon the East for their supplies of raw silk 

India’s part as an intermediate mart between China and Central Asia 
on the one hand and Persia and Rome on the other was very important before 
the seventh centuiy, but mow some other factors came to react upon the com- 
mercial situation Strained relations between the Persians and Greeks 
became more or less subsided and the opening of the Caspian Sea route from 
Noith of China altered the general conditions of transport From the begin- 
ning of the 8th Century, the silk trade found a different route The country 
watered by the Indus and called by the Arabs Smdh was no longer the trans- 
mitting Country of Chinese silken stuffs The former route from Central' 
Asia through Kashmir and Kabul ceased to be the caravan route after the 
9th Century 

Old records fail to add anything to the history of the silk trade from this 
period to the thirteenth century But this absence of historical information 
does not imply that silk from Khotan and KashnlTr had no external outlet 
It is interesting to note that after the conquest of Northern India by the 
Mohammedans, commercial relations between these two countries developed 
to a great extent and it is possible that silk formed one of the commodities of 
export even at that time (but it is certain that the Western Countries obtain- 
ed their supplies direct from China by the Caspian Sea) Ikis impossible to 
determine the exact nature of the silic-producing industry in India between 
the 9th and the 13th Centuries, but it is obvious from occasional historical 
references that Kashmir continued to contribute to the stock of silk through- 
out these years, as the accounts given by the Persian and other tourists show 
that the famous shawls were world known at that time and were made of silk 
entirely in some cases These references, however, do not give an exact idea 
of either the development of the industry or the trade in silk 
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a trade It is diflBcult to ascertain how much of this trade included silk, or 
even to give an approximate idea of the bulk of trade in silk 

In the beginning of the sixteenth Century (1503), Ludovico^ di Varthema, 
a traveller who visited various countries m the East, makes a mention of the 
commodities that were imported into Mecca Here, mention is made of “ a 
very large quantity of stuffs of cotton and of silk frorma city called Bang- 
chella in India Major ” In another part while describing the city of Combeia, 
known at present as Cambay, he talks of a large quantity of sdk stuffs that 
were exported from this city to all parts of India, and other countries Ik 
shows, that in the first place, the Mohammedan Moors and the Arabs were the 
chief oriental merchants and nayigators, in the second place silk was exported 
to Mecca and other places from India It may be concluded on similar hues 
that the silk produced was that of Bengal and this was the only kind weU 
known to the foreign market as no other mention is made in these accounts 
But as before, it is impossible to say how far the export trade in silk progress- 
ed and this uncertainty is due to the absence of statistical data The extent to 
which the foreign user of Indian silk confined himself cannot be determined 
from these accounts 

Upon the discovery of the passage to India by the Portuguese in 1497, 
the mart was diverted from Venice to Lisbon Durmg the whole of the 
fifteenth Century, Calicut was the principal exporting mart It was a per- 
fectly secure harbour and brought together merchants from every city and 
from every country The Portugese seem to have established themselves there 
in the beginning of their trade relations with India 

This period is the landmark of the history- of the silk trade from India 
After the participation of the Portuguese m the Indian commerce there is no 
doubt that the goods shipped to Europe included large quantities of silk 
The Portuguese were for some time the principal distributers of Indian silk 
Large quantities were shipped from various ports and sent to Lisbon for 
distribution throughout Europe The trade remained in their hands right 
till^the end of the sixteentli century when other European Nations started the 
struggle The benefits of this trade were too obvious to be overlooked by the 
rival powers and soon the market was bemg taken up by other competitors 
In 1692, some private English Ships of War captured a large Portuguese 
Carrack, called Madre de Dios of 1,600 tons of Burthen, and brought her 
into Dartmouth , she was the largest ship ever seen in England The cargo 
consisted of a large quantity of silks, and other valuable commodities The 
possession of such immense foreign riches greatly encouraged the English to 
go directly to the East Indies on a mercantile account “ 

The beginning of the seventeenth Century saw the commencement of the 
English commercial enterprise in India Surat was the first centre from 
wliere commodities from all parts of India and the Far East were exported to 
England Bengal was the store house of Indian silk, and a fairly large silk 
iiidustr}" existed, both in rearing the worms, reeling and throwing the silk and 
in weaving all manner of silken goods But the English merchants did not 
extend their comnjercial relations as far as the Eastern Bengal and for the 
first few years confined themselves to Surat trade The First Letter Book of 
the East India Company gives us some interesting details, and shows that 
there was a faiourable demand for Indian silks in England at that time, and 
the merchants of the London Board insisted upon their agents in India to buy 
such useful commodities as silk, and not to go in too much for spiceSj etc , 
•uith which the market 'was already glutted Moveovei large quantities of 
Persian silk were exported from Persia in exchange for English commodities 
at reasonable rates China silk was also very popular in England and was 
first imported into India by the Indian merchants and then re-exported to 
England by the servants of the Company 

Information regarding the supplies of Bengal silk reached the factors of 
the Company as early as 1616, when Sir Thomas Eoe, the first English Am- 
bassador to Ihe Court of the Great Mughal, wrote to the Directors about the 
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silk of Bongala requiring a factoiy In the same letter he states that this 
kind of silk was ^ery clieap at Agia, which shows that the Bengal silk was 
u‘-cd all o\cr India and the inteinal demand of the country was supplied from 
(he qii.ihtides of law' silk available within the country In 1620/ Hughes, 
oiieol the factors of the East India Company, made acquaintance with Bengal 
•^ilk He went to Patna for cotton, and found tins variety of silk in any 
quantily he might desire, together with unlimited supply of labour for con- 
\ei ting It to English uses He also found, and at first he thought that it would 
he ^c^^ useful to the Agra factors, that there wms a difference of 36 per cent 
in the price of skein silk hctween the tw'o places in favour of Patna, but the 
jince at Agra fell for \arious reasons from 25 per cent to 30 per cent within 
a ^ca^ I'lie best silk came ajipaicntly in cocoons from Murishadabad in 
Bengal The sale of the skein silk was a monopoly of the Governor and all 
tiansaotions wore carried thiough his agents Ilughes considered it best 
to wind off the silk from the cocoons himself and to send skeins of his own 
winding direct to Agra lie intended to start a factory of 200 to 300 silk- 
winders, hut on receipt of discouraging letters from his principals he did not 
emjdnc more than a hundred He produced what he called se\en qualties of 
‘-ilk thro ids from a ‘-eer* of cocoon silk Evpressing these in ordinary form 
the Bciuzal silk per seer weight was wound off the cocoons in the following 
jiroportions — 
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Poughh sjie.iking 50 per cent is waste The customarj" length of the 
‘-kein was a cover of 3 3* to 10 inches, but for the pui poses of the English 
market Hughes m.ide it a vard Hughes tried to make other improvements 
in the svstcni of trade deilings, but his scheme did not mature well before he 
v. is ret'allcd to Agra and the work was left for Stre^nsham Master to accom- 
plish li.ilf n ccnturv latei It is interesting to note that at this period and 
I iter still the Poi tiigiie'-o crmipctition wasverv keen On aecount of*the rising 
dcinind of ‘•ilk hv two rival nitions puces were favourable to the producer, 
ind t ratio was c.iiricd on a good s\vicin (though unapproved by the European 
tiidci') In one of his letters Hughe-- vviitc> to the President and Council 
at .'Mirat ' there .ire l.itelv tome up diveis frigitts of Poitingalls from Sut- 
g mge, V. ho'-o iiierch lilts buv 0 iij) all thcve cm lave hand of ’ Apart from the 
l.irge cpi.uit me-- of silk lh.it wore carried to the cajutalof the Mughal Emperor, 
tlic Poitnguoso f.ivniircd the m.iikct to a certain extent and made the commo- 
ditv pojnihr Another impoitant fact that needs mention here is that, as 
caih as KjOf) the English ti.ulois vveie interested in tasar The same letter 
shows thit llnglie-; ‘ hnughl for 100 rupees in tnsser stufes of Bengala ” 
Thus tlioic was the heginning of a trade in ordinarj* raw silk and also tasar 
nil; 


After Ilughes’ return to Agia, no fresh impetus was given to the Com- 
jianv’s silk trade foi a nuinhei ot veaia This want of attention on the part 
of the Companv was due to the fact that tiic Portuguese were much favoured 
l)v the people of India and tluw held the stocks in check and bought the silk - 
at rather favourable teims fioni the Indian merchants But the trade of the 
Poi I ngiipsc prospered onlv till the middle of the Century after which the East 
India "company started taking paiticnlar interest in Bengal silk The other 
reason was that large quantities of silk were exported from Persia at this 
tunc This subject is fully dealt with in the volume of letters received bv 
thc East India Company Hn a letter from John Jonrdain to Eichard' 
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Wickham, dated 12th of May 1616, the former says “ The chief est commodity 
that Persia aftordeth is raw silks, and worth at present 13 dollars rails per 
batman of 1,200 drams ” Throughout the whole correspondence of this period 
we find frequent references to the importance attached to the Persian silk 
which was exported through Turkey In another letter from Thomas Rastell 
to the IMasaulipatam Factory, dated the February 1623, the writer gives 
the following account of silk from Persia Our fleet from Persia are (blessed 
be God) returned in saftie with this year’s full cavidall of silke, consistinge of 
804 far (dies), great, small wich by the lattnesse of the seasonne and our want 
of goods to make it up two shippes ladinge (the silke in one bottom bemg too 
great an adventure) we are inforced to despeed upon the Whale and Doul- 
phine, nowe bound for Mocho ” 

Another interesting side of the Export trade was the introduction of the 
Moga silk in 1624, as is shown by a letter from President Brockedon'''te'the 
Factors at Masaulipatam The Company has also given order to buy 20 
sere of moga, wEicb wee pray you send by the Unity,- and adVize withall at 
what prices the same may be bought when the joncks arrive from Bengala 
and what quantity yearely to be had, and inquire (if you can) whereof the 
said moga is made, how it groweth, and the manner of curing it, for the like 
IS thought to grow in Virginia, which they call silke grasse ” 

It appears that in 1646 and afterwards the Dutch gained prominence at 
Ispahan in Persia and the Engbsh silk trade with Persia began to decbne 
about this period Commenting on the discontinuance of the British trade 
in Persia, Thomas Merry at Swally Marine writes to the Company, and gives 
suggestions to revive this part of Company’s commercial enterprise He says 
“ This should, however, be done gradually, and if possible, leave should be 
obtained to buy silk of private merchants instead of being forced to deal with 
the King’s Ministers for it ” 

Consequently, the Directors wished their agents in India to pay more 
attention to Bengal silk and m 1650, instructions were again sent to make 
enquiiies about tne production and manufacture of this silk In one of the 
letters written at this time, we find the following — “ In silke you know what 
great matters are to be done, therefore it doth import the Company much, 
that you strive both by relation and your ovm experience to know how, and 
where best to carry on the manufacture thereof, where the best silkes are pro- 
cuied, and where the best convemences are for fitting and preparing the same 
for the sale, of Europe, that soe if the Comparw shall require large quantities 
you may bee in a posture to fitt them all at the fiist band I suppose the order 
of the Dutch is very good, and will be freest fiom adulteration, the properest 
way will bee to make three sorts, as Head, Belly, and Ffoote, each apart by 
themsehes You may also make an experience of washing thereof at Hukely 
01 elsewhere, and send the Company a maund of each sort apart by the next 
shipping for a sample with an exact accompte of the losse in washing, and 
charge of the same In this commodity you may invest neare three emlit 
parts of your remaines This extract affords interesting information In 
the first place there was the keen desire on the part of the Company to invest 
large sums of money in silk Secondly there was the want of organisation 
and knon ledge of the production of this commodity, and hence a rathei piniiii- 
tn e classification of the various kinds of silks Moreover the Directors wanted 
their agents to try the deguniming experiments in India, a process which was 
successfully practised in India 

The silk trade of the East India Company passed through a series of 
struggles till the year 1676, when the matter was seriously taken up by Stream- 
sham Mastei, the chief representative of the Company in the Bay of Bengal 
He witnessed a number of abuses which the senmnts of the Company prac- 
tised in buying up private supplies of silk and employing weavers to the detri- 
ment of the Company’s investment and, which were highly reprehensible 
actions in the eyes of the Court The ser\ants, in order to benefit themselves 
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paid no attention to the improvement in the methods of trading This indul- 
gence in uncommercial practises and cheating had completely deteriorated 
the export trade of silk ' Master, therefore proved himself equal to the task 
and started with improving the system of packing which was very defective 
He noticed that the merchants used ropes of the very lowest sort for packing 
purposes, and at once arranged for the “ Company’s silke ” to be “ packt with 
such Ropes ” to be made of the “ Refuge silke ” which would save “ Freight 
and Custome 

His efforts were then directed' to the overlooking and pricing of silk 
goods and the proper supervision of raw silk The Dutch trade in silk had 
considerably declined by this time and this helped Master a good deal in his 
endeavouis to promote the interests of the Company He set about his 
reforms in an energetic manner and, after regulatmg The “prizing thereof,” 
he took strict measures “ to prevent theft and alsoe deceit in changing and 
mixmg the severall sorts of silke ” Other measures were enforced to regulate 
the sj’'stem of buying the raw material for exporting it to England and to 
improve the order of commercial transactions 

’’The Diary of Streynsham Master gives further particulars of how silk 
was' priced_and selected After the arrival of a convenient quantity, it was 
opened before the Chief, Second and Third or the Warehousekeeper of the 
Factorj'^, who, out of two bales of four maunds picked out samples for inspec- 
tion (5 or 6 skeins) from the whole heap and compared them with the samples 
on which the agreement was made with the silk merchant They separately 
made their judgments and the average of the three prices was taken to be the 
proper price for the whole lot The raw silk was then prepared for the warp 
and the weft according to the requirements of the agents with regard to the 
number of threads to be used in each The measure o/ weight used for 
England was 70 nipees sicca per seer Sometimes experimental trials were 
made wuth the samples received from the merchants and quantity of silk that 
could be got from different qualities of cocoons was determined This method 
insured tne quality of silk and made busmess more reliable 

Master framed a number of other regulations with a view to increase the 
silk trade of the East India Company, and it seems that his endeavours met 
with success on account of the pains he took to do this at a period when sup- 
plies from Persia became unobtainable England received large quantities 
of raw silk and silk goods from India and from this period we can trace a 
gradual development of tiade in silk between the two countries We may 
therefore safely give the credit of this development to Master who spared no 
pains to change the entire system which had formerly fallen into the hands of 
-those who did not go beyond their selhsh interests and besides making the 
poor producer a victim of their vile methods, caused a serious injury to the 
investments of the Company Practically m every case they explained their 
conduct by stating that they were not adequately paid by their masters, but 
the fact remains theie and we cannot deny that there was always room for 
corruption so long as trade oiganisation was absent 

The general effects of this prosperity of the silk trade are beyond the 
scope of our present subject, but it may be pointed out that in some commer- 
cial circles this was considered to be a loss to England Of course it is impos- 
sible to judge the exact nature of the loss incurred, but undoubtedly other 
commercial bodies seeing that the East India Company were developing a 
system of monopoly by holding the entire silk trade in their own hands, raised 
objections to the use of Indian raw silk and silk goods in England In the 
first place it affected the Turkey Merchants very much who annually imported 
large quantities of raw silk from the Levant and thus suffered heavy loss on 
account of the importation of raw Silk from India But, after all it was a 
personal loss of a body of merchants as against a national loss which was 
completely ignored by the few who protested agamst this trade In the year 
1680, those interested in the Turkey trade raised complaint of a very strong 


‘0 C No 35S2 and 3599 
^ Strej-nshnm Master, Vol I, pages 112-13 
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nature and wauted _to prove that the East India Company’s trade was utterly 
detrimental to national commerce and therefore steps might be taken to pro- 
iibit the importation of raw silk and silk stuffs from India 

It would be very intel-esting/ to find out the root of these complaints by 
watching the gradual development of the English trade and commerce in the 
East Indies In the beginning when the Dutch, French and other European 
nations took part in this valuh-ble and lucrative trade, the capital invested by 
the English did not bring in any substantial return, the result being that 
the general public opinion in England went against this trade But it seems 
to us that the most useful commodity which revived the commerce and had a 
favourable influence on the future prospects was raw silk which at this time 
was the subject of criticism The following remarks by a writer who studied 
the subject from an economic point of view are very suggestive — England 
hath already the principal trade of woollen manufactures, and no;w a quicker 
vent and export for them than ever it had in the memory of any man living 
But through Christendom I have ever been of opinion that generally speaking 
there are more men and women employed in silk manufactures than in woollen 
of which England hath obtained a considerable part, considering the short time 
since our Silk Broad Weaving began, which was but since Mr Burlimach 
brought in Silk-Diers and Throwsters, towards the end of the late ICing James, 
or beginning of Kang Charles the Fifth’s Reign And I am credibly informed 
of the number of families imployed therein in England doth amount to above 
40,000 Now, what should hinder but that in a few years more, this Nation 
may be treble that m such manufactures , since the East India Company have 
of late years found out a way of bringing raw silk of all sorts mto this King- 
dom, cheaper than it can be afforded in Turkey, France, Spam, Itaty, or any 
other place where it is made ’ 

Later, the same author answering the objections against the East India 
Trade says — “ The truth of the case at bottom is but this The importation 
of better and cheaper raw silk from India may probably touch some Turkey 
merchants’ profit at present, though it doth benefit the Kingdom, and not 
-hinder the exportation of cloth What then ? Must our Trade be interrupted 
because it works upon another At'that rate there would be nothing but con- 
fusion in a Nation ad infinitum ” These protests and objections weie also ' 
raised by the Turkey merchants, whose trade was to a certain extent ham- 
pered by the East India trade Formerly Turkey used to be the general sup- 
plier of raw silk in Europe and “had this special trade more or less a mono- 
poly, but now raw silk from India brought about this competition owing to 
bemg cheap, and hence these vain protests from these merchants 

It appears from all the documents published at this time, that after the 
loss of Bantam and the Dutch Treaty with the King of Persia, it was con- 
sidered absolutely essential by the East India Company to develop then trade 
with India m ojder to keep the balance steady and show increase in the retum 
to investmeht The chief investments at this time being m raw silks and 
wrought silks there may be traced a general development in the silk trade 
and a gradual increase in the amount of export In 1696, another essay was 
published on the East India trade by the author of “ The Essay upon Ways 
and Means,” in which it was shown that silk being of foreign growth and an 
essential for the home manufactures, it was necessary to import it from India 
instead of from Holland, Italy, France, Turkey and other places at a dearer 
late It was therefore detrimental to the trade and manufactures of England 
to prohibit the importation of these silks from India An examination of 
the arguments against the importation of raw silks from India displays an 
economic struggle through which every enterprismg nation has to pass in the 
stage of its infancy Competition is the best form of stimulant for develop- 
ment of industry, and the nature of that stimulant depends upon the situation 
of the country in question The result of this competition is expressed bj^ the 
following quotation “ The East India goods since they were in use have 
^ apparently lowered the price of silks from France, Spain, and Italy, at least 

'Extract from “A Treatise concerning the East India Trade” by ^iXoTrarpi?, London, 1681 
I 0 Library ‘ ' 
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b} 25 per cent and if their importation should be prohibited, will it not follow 
naturally that the European countries uiU again advance upon us ” Another 
danger that England had to face at this time Avas that the Dutch Avere making 
stead} piogiess in their silk manufactures on aefcount of large imports of raw 
silk from Peisia and the East and then aftei manufacturing it at low prices 
uitli tlicir compaiatively cheap labour glutted the English market with their 
silk goods The lesult of this might haAm been a complete destruction of the 
English silk industiy aaIucIi employed a large supply of labour in tlie manu- 
f.ictuie of broad silks and other silk stuffs, and m order to aA^ert that danger 
the promoters of the East India Company gained another point in their 
favoui and tried to supply the silk manufacturers with raw silk from India 
a I cheaper lates and better adimutages than they could deriA'e from any other 
counlr} This competition Avith the Dutch and Avith other European Nations 
resulted in the increase of the Indian silk tiade of the Company, who did their 
best to enhance their prestige and to increase the production of raw silk in 
India 

The e\tent to AAhich the imports into England of wrought silks from the 
Bay of Bengal and oilier places of India Avas carried on, is well shoAvn by a 
pamphlet published in 1697 by T S , a AAeaAer in London, who gave reasons 
against the Home Consumption of East India silks and Bengals According 
to this author, it seems that a large amount of money was invested in these 
commodities and a tremendous Trade was carried on, which was supposed to 
be detrimental to the home manufactures of England, the reason being that 
the English AAOollen manufactures could not be sold in the hot climate of 
India, and therefore there aaus an outfloAV of gold and coin to India for the 
purpose of these commodities 

But unfoitunately prospeiity does not last long, and as soon as the ser- 
Aants of the East* India Company lealised the increasing demand of raw silk 
m England, coiruption became ineA'itable, and by the middle of the seven- 
teenth Century things again changed foi the AAorse On la 3 ’-ing open the trade 
the aiticle of raiv silk Aias instantly enhanced to the Company full 80 per 
cent The contract made toi that commodity, wound off in the Bengal method 
which used to sell for less than six lupees oi thiiteen shillings for tAvo pounds 
Aveight arose to nine rupees, or neai tiAenty shillings and the filature silk 
A\as A'cry soon contracted lor at fourteen ‘ (Appen 33, Geneial Letter to 
Dengal, 24th December 1776, Par 70 ) 

As price plays a great part in the competition, the popularity which the 
commodity enjoyed soon turned into disgust and there were continual com- 
plaints from the manufactureis and useis of this class of siLk, both regarding 
the price and the quality of the goods sent This use in price oLsilk was 
due to the dreadful effects of the monopoly on the cultiAmtors, whose labour 
AAas judged by those Avho Avere piofiting by it and the measure of their judg;-. 
ment was not a great deal more than, by their own account, about tAvo thuds 
of the value of that labour The intermediate agents alA\mys made a con- 
siderable profit and left nothing in the hands of the real producei " This 
coiruption aaus not confined to the Company’s share which, howeier coieied a 
gieat part of the trade, but as this was an article peiinitted to the seriants 
the pains of those oppressions became still greater The price was raised 
in the raAv material and quality debased to a considerable extent w hich Avas 
not due to a free market but to the dishonesty of the seriants who thiCAv upon 
their masters the refuse of their priA^ate trade and charged exhorbitant prices 
for those goods ’ The evil may be entirely attributed to the pnictices ot these 
engaged in their senuce 

In the mortifying dilemma to Avhich the DiiAvtors roand therase!re< 
reduced owing to the loss in trade due to this caiI praccuo tboy (.vae’derea 
It best to reA-^ert to the old system, ?&, the Coercni' prvAAicinc an 

Investment, or to abridge the Freedom of Coma arvv c} . :c’y rren':.:- 
ing the serAmnts from trading in anv of these Art\ >s a ' i.ve L'se 

* Nintli Parlmmentnry Report from the SeltT* Cl “= P ''n,. X’ 
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Investment, directly or indirectly 'except on account of the East India Com- 
pany until their investment is completed The result of' this order -was 
that all private trade was now carried in obscurity, and instead of doing any 
good to the trade it introduced a system of frauds which were difficult to find 
out, and so the Company in 1776 set the trade free again, with abuses and 
evils as before ' 

To compromise the old jealousy which prevailed between thp Company 
and the Manufactory inteiest of England, and to furnish a cheap supply of 
materials to the manufacturer at home, the Directors formed a scheme which 
tended to destroy, or at least essentially to impair the whole manufacturing 
interest of Bengal The policy seemed very popular as the Company was 
now represented as the instrument of improvement rather than a dangerous 
rival as it had been known to be before They accordingly notified to the 
Presidency in Bengal in their letter of the 17th March 1769, that there was 
no Branch of their Trade they more ardently wished to extend, than that of 
“ Raw Silk ” They objected to the policy of compulsory employment and 
claim to have recommended every mode of encouragement, and particularly 
by augmented Wages, “ in order to induce manufacturers of wrought silk to 
quit that branch, and take to the winding of raw silk ”■* According to their 
instructions it seems that the silk winders were to be prevented from working 
in their private houses, where they might work for private traders, and to 
confine them to the Company’s factories where they could only be employed 
for the Company’s benefit ^ Where formerly the Directors claimed to correct 
the evils and abuses of the private trade, now they were busy introducing 
more evils themselves so that the previous statements with regard to the 
reform in view cannot be reconciled with these new orders which meant 
nothing but oppression and highhandedness on their part 

These lestraints and encouragements seem to have the desired effect in 
Bengal, with legard to the diversion of labour from manufactures to materials 
Tlie tiade of raw silk increased rapidly But the Company soon found in 
the increase of price and debasement of quality of the wrought goods a loss 
to themselves which fully counterbalanced the 'advantage derived from the 
inci eased production of the raw commodity® The unnatural and forced 
trade did not actually result in profits The apparent effect might have been 
encouraging to start with, but after a critical examination of the accounts it 
Avas found that the Company was suffering an increasing loss for the past 
four years on several descriptions of silk, instead of alteration for the better 
for the last year’s productions ° The losses in this trade ivent on increasing 
from 1774 to 1779 and amounted to a sum of £642,725 in four years It is 
leniaikable that the same article in the China trade produced a considerable 
and uniform profit The real cause ivas not in the system of production or 
skill as all the available skill in that line ivas properly utilised and experts 
sent from Italy and other places, but the root of all failure was the dis- 
interested attitude of the laboui force towards the conduct of the industry 
Theie was no real stimulus for the vorking man and the producer of silk, he 
AAas a mere tool for a certain selfish and monopolistic end, and did not care to 
pla} a real!} active part in the deielopment of that industry It naturally 
diew the business from Indian (Xati\e) management, and it caused a re\Til- 
sion from the Trade and raanutacture of India, which led as naturally and 
ineiitably to an European Monoply, in some hands or other, as any of the 
modes ot coercion which were oi could be emplojed" The other leason of 
laboui s disinterestedness was this The Company pui chased raw cocoon, or 
silk pod, at a fixed rate the fust producei, A\ho, whilst he could wind it at his 
own house, employed his famih in this labour, and could piocure a reasonable 
luelihood bA buAing up the cocoons for the Italian Filature, now incurred the 
enonnoiw and nunous loss of fifty per cent ' After a scries of unsuccessful 
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experiments and failures due to the evils described before, the Directors nf 
the Company resolved in 1781 to expunge the raw silk from their investment 
They gave it up to private traders, on condition of paying the freight, charges, 
and duties, permitting them to send it to Europe in the Company’s ships, 
upon their account/ 

Erom the above Parliamentary documents and other evidence df the like 
nature, it appears that, hitherto, investments in silk had been provided by the 
Company by the system of contracts, a system which had proved to be useless 
and open to abuses Now this was changed into the mode of providing the 
investment by the agency system and payment of commission was substituted, 
and continu^ in practice for many years On account of extensive warlike 
operations in India the Company’s financial embarrassment lead to their 
taking another course of action , the trade m raw silk was now thrown open 
The Bengal Government were directed’ to leave the trade free to all persons, 
either in the service of the Company in India or enjoying their protection, 
and to permit them to export from Bengal any quantities of raw sdk on their 
own account The Company’s buildings, and filatures were rented and expert 
assistance given when desired, on condition that the Company could resume 
possession and exclusive trade upon giving two years’ notice The resolutions' 
of the Court were not carried out until 1783, when the Court’s license was 
published throughout India, and si]k, the property of the private individuals, 
was sent home accordingly 

• 

In 1785, the Court informed the Company that they wanted to resume 
the exclusive trade^ by not confining to the Company exclusively the manu- 
facture of raw silk in the Bengal provinces, but merely to resume the exclusive 
right of bringing it home from India and to revoke the privilege formerly 
given to the Company’s servants and others, of sending the article to Europe 
on their own private account But this method does not seem to have proved 
a success owing to local difficulties and in 1791 the measure of opening trade 
to individuals was again resorted to , in consequence of the want of commer- 
cial funds In 1792, the silk harvest was peculiarly flourishing and the cus- 
tom house returns show a considerable increase in the exports in aD parts of 
India by land as well as by sea, both to Madras and to Bombay * 


Apart from tlie inland trade, there was a visible increase in foreign 
exports of silk from India, specially when compared with an average 
of imports into Englana from Turkey and Italy As a matter of fact, the 
result of this temporary prosperity was seen in the quick decline of importa- 
tions from Aleppo, and other places in the Mediterranean, and in a very 
short time the whole of the silks used in this country were supplied from the 
Nortliern provinces of Italy, Bengal and China. The graphic illustration 
on the opposite page shows the comparative increase or decrease as the case 
may be for years 

But soon after this, the French Revolution altered tB^- commercial condi- 
tions prevailing on the Continent, and as a direct result of this crisis, the 
weavers sufiered heavily and unemployment became common The silk trade 
thus experienced a more than ordinary depression owing to a huge reduction 
in the consumption of raw silk England was naturally affebted by this 
change and a large surplus quantity of sdk was available without any outlet 
The Directors of the East India Company decided to cause this unsold sur- 
plus to be thrown into Organzine,Vith a view to its being brought into use as 
a substitute foE^,part of the thrown silks which were then imported from 
Italy Much opposition was raised against this practice, when the silk was. 
put np at the Company’s sale, but it seems that by February 1796,® the repu- 
tation of Bengal Organzine silk was fully established and the Company 
was requested to continue their, practice. It being established that Bengal 
raw silk could be profitably thrown and organzined in this country to Sie 
advantage of the manufacturers, orders were sent to extend their consign- 
ments of silk from Bengal to 4,000 bales per annum 


’ of the Beet In*a Comi^By on wtton, raw silk and indigo, 

’T£e Company completely relinquished this practice in 1814 
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A few years later the Bengal silk industry saw some more improvements 
which were the result of an entire cessation of Italian silks in England. The 
Court wanted to procure the maximum production from Bengal to meet the 
requirements m the home market and to keep the rising prices down which 
had gone considerably high on account of short supplies These improve- 
ments continued to be made e\ery year till 1833 when the Bengal Government 
Mas informed by the Court that under the provisions of the Bill then in pro- 
gress through the Parliament, the Company’s exclusive trade with India and 
China would come to an end Provision of silk was, however, carried on 
till 1835, but after that period, trade in raw silk was thrown open 

Systematic and historical treatment of the export trade of Indian silk 
seems very difficult after 1835 There is no documentary endence at our dis- 
posal to draM- an outline of the trade The subject remains in obscurity for 
a numlicr of i cars, as the interest of the East India Company was no longer con- 
cenied and export trade was in the hands of private individuals who apart 
from a certain monetary return took no active part in recording the informa- 
tion that they had the opportunity of gaming while engaged in the business - 
Export figures as given in the official tables are our only guide, and from 
those M e can deduce that there were considerable fluctuations in the silk trade 
till 1S74, partly owing to a depression m the European production and partly 
on account of local conditions English market was well supplied by the 
Indian silk and from vhat we can gather from the figures it seems that from 
li'GG to 1874, there was an increase in the q^uantities exported, and this fn- 
crejice vas fairly steady In 1875, exports declined and this time there was 
no rise at all, which meant that after this period the Indian silk trade never 
roto\er(yl its former balance and production came to a minimum It is 
astonishing to find that the figures of e.xport still kept fairly steady 
though at a lower lei el This was due to a change in the nature of exports 
from India In 1877, Lord Masham succeeded in utilising the yarn from 
waste silks, the result of which was greatly appreciated by the silk-producing 
countries of the world Exports from India now included large quantities 
of waste silk, and that is whj we ha\e decline in value owing to great differ- 
ence in price 

Great iinproicments were made in the processes of production in Japan 
and in Ir.tnce during the years 1370 and 1880 Production of silk was con- 
sidered to be a national industi^' and measures were taken to improve the 
qualiU of the raw material Prnate and public efforts in these countries led 
to an enormous increase in the quantity of production This increase helped 
1 ranee to parth meet the demands of her own market and helped Japan to 
<le\clop a stern of international commerce by exchanging the commodity raw 
silk witli manufactured goods of other nations Indian industry on the 
other hand remained in a state ot partial decaj and demand for Indian silk 
pratticall} disappeared from the European market except for some special 
purjviscs 

The Bengal silk industry lingered on in this condition for a number of 
_\cars till in it was decided to take steps to re\i\c the industry’ Since 
then different mea';urcs ba\c been adopted and schemes put forth by the Gov- 
ernment and others interested to improve the local producing conditions and 
to retommonce active operations A full account of the various methods 
* introduced and suggestions made use of, will bo found in Professor Lefroj's 
Rcjxv’-t on Indian trtlk, which lirings the subject up-to-date 

Daring recent v^^irs, Kashmir has plajed a very important part in the 
export trade oi Indian siik '1 he industry’ itself is of a very long standing, 
at,d enjovs p i-.t reputation, but its development and commercial value is of 
rxxent origin W hen the v.ave of industrial transition swept over other pro- 
vuu'O' of indiv, Ka-hinir al-o t<y>k up the opportunity of utilising its lalxmr 
j-.’-xc to the ad.antage ot the btatc as well as the people Pormerly, 
sd’f . is jinxiu' oi a’ui con-umed within the boundaries of tlie State, or some- 
tii '■> exp-jrted to the adjae^-nt countries The industry* was more or less 
f *tt. ' d ind ii'llo.v'd on old indigenous principles, and there was no great 
Ic: "‘■'t fr-xm .a fiaac .al punt, of view Export trade was therefore merely. 
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nominnl and it uns ^e^y dilTicnlt to realise a good return for the small invest 
ments of indnidual producers ‘ 

In 1800, the State took the entire control of the industry in order to estab- 
li'^h it on a coinincrcinl footing By 1000, improvements began -to show signs 
of pi ogress "und after long and drai\n out experimental trials it became knoivn, 
that Kashmir could produce silk on a large scale The first samples sent over 
to England lecened favourable attention from the manufacturers, and after 
that the Slate commenced operations on proper business lines, the result of 
which IS tihown by the export figures Alter the year 1905, exports of raiv 
silk from India include large quantities of silk from Kashmir, and as a matter 
of fact, at present, the bulk of Indian silk used in the European market comes 
from Kashiiiii 

A full account of its demand and probable consumption in Europe will 
he gnen later, but it ma} be noted lierc that if the basis of trade be properly 
organised, there are great jiossibilitics of increasing the export trade of 
Kashmir silk in England, France and America Although modern competi- 
tion invohes the cost of production and standard of quality to a very great 
extent, }el theic arc other factors of commercial organisation which need a 
careful study in matters of foreign trade The popularity that a particular 
commcKlitY en]ni|S at once determines the channel through which it passes on 
Its way to a foreign country, ns the final delnerj^ price involves intermediate 
charges which if cxhorbitant, throw the whole system of trade dowm 

The nbo\c brief outline of the history of export trade orFndian silk gives 
us some interesting ,ind important details, which if carefully studied, display 
an economic and commercial struggle throughout On the one hand we have 
the economic factor of competition which plays an important part in the deve- 
lopment of trade This competition means a productive conflict between 
India and the silk-prodiicing countries of the world But here we are forced 
to ask what this competition rcallj means’ Did it exist before the eighteenth 
Centur) when India supplied the demand of the foreign market’ If it did 
exist, as is shown b^ the relics of the ancient trade, then w'hat makes this com- 
petition \erv prominent now ’ The answ’cr is quite obvious In the absence 
of cle\clopmcnt in other countries this competition was only nominal, but now 
it IS real and cffcctnc and if this competition is to be a real stimulant to 
further progress it must haio its response in the fast paces of commercial 
advancement 

On the other hand, wo have the important factor of production which 
iniolves the problem of labour and wages It is not an easy matter to check 
the flow' of labour force from one industry to another when conditions are 
modem The supply may be abundant, but the rate of wages may be too high 
to make the industry pay And then there may be other industries where 
remuneration may be more tlian in the silk industry Under these circum- 
stances how' can we make the problem easier Not by stopping production 
altogether, if other factors of production aio favourable, but by introducing 
new and more economical methods of production, by proper organisation and 
other incentives 

If the problem of competition is solved by low cost of production then the 
last of these difficulties in foreign trade will be solved by organisation of 
trade and commerce on most modern lines This naturally involves an intim- 
ate study of the demand, market conditions and trade fluctuations This sub- 
ject forms the most important part of this Report 


‘ F*r a full histoncol treatment, Treatifia on tbs Kashmir Silk loduBtry 



